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NOBILITY OF LIFE. 


‘WHO BEST CAN SUFFER, BEST CAN DO.’—Mitton. 


The Victoria Reign is unparalleled in the History of Great Empires 
for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness!!! 


WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE TALE OF LIFE ? 


* Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past; what alone enables us 
to draw a just-moral from the TALE of Life; what sheds the PUREST LIGHT UPON OUR 
REASON ; what gives the firmest strength to our religion: what is best fitted to SOFTEN THE 
HEART of man and elevate his soul—I would answer with Lassues, itis‘ EXPE 3 meat yd 

sOKD LYTTON. 
J.C. ENO, Esq., QUKEN’S HraDd HoTEL, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, June 4, 1877. 
Str,—Will you to-day allow me to present you with this Testimonial and Poem on your justly 
celebrated FRUIT SALT ? Being tha Writer for several first-class London Magazines, and my occupation being a 
very sedentary one, I came here for a few weeks in order to see what change of air would do for me, and, at the 
wish of some personal friends of mine here, I have taken your FRUIT SALT, and the good results accruing 
therefrom have been my reason for addressing you.—I am, Sir, yours truly, A LADY. 





Assunshine on fair Natuye’s SS The Appetite it will en- 
face, EN > force, 
Which dearly do we love se : And help the system in its 
to trace, , course ; 
As weleome as the flowers q e Perhaps you've ateordrank 
in May, ‘ " 5 = too much, 
That bloom around us on aol Ie : It will restore like magic 
our way. : is touch. 
As welcome as the wild M4 Depression.with its fearful 
birds’ song, i ; sway, 
Which greets us as we go oN It drives electric-like away ; 
along ; , And if the Blood is fuund 
As welcome as the flowers’ W impure, 
perfume, What effects a perfect cure ? 
That scents theairin sweet, a | , Why, Eno’s famous 
sweet June, a y Fruit Salt! 
Is Eno’s famous Lie 
Fruit Salt! 
Free from Danger, free 
Pii\. i from harm, 
Cool and refreshing as the TIEN | It acts like some magi- 
breeze, . \ fr cian’s charm; 
To Headache it gives cer- | i At any 
tain ease ; \ draught, 
Biliousness — it does as- Wy | } Which will dispel disease’s 
suage, YY) & shaft ; 
And cnres it both in Youth Vi 
and Age. richest gold, 
Giddiness it will arrest, - \ * That ever did its wealth 
And give both confidence FL———— }) “a unfold ; 
and rest ; PR We et a And all throughout our 
Thirst it will at once allay, SR a native land, 
And what the best inevery PX Qne Onl hs Yh Mas Should always have at 
way ? y ra 5 Sal LePage hace their command 
Why, Eno’s famous |W NN” 2 Sigman) CN) Eno’s famous Fruit 
Fruit Salt! % I Bg ih NVI Salt! 
DARN HT K NANNY 
6 ENO VEGETABLE MOTO.’—To aid Nature without force or strain, use 
‘ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO’? (asimple Vegetable Extract), occasionally a desirable adjunct 
to ENO’S FRUIT SALT. They perform their work ‘silently as the twilight comes when the day is 


done,’ and the patient is much astonished to find his bilious attack, &c., has completely fled before the simple an@ 


natural onslaught of the Moro. You cannot overstate their great value in keeping the Blood pure and preventing 
disease. 


‘ ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO, of all Chemists. Price 1s. 1\d. Post-free, 1s. 3d. 
Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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Fongman’s Maguzine Literary and General Advertiser. 


; ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO Messrs. LONGMANS & Co. 
39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 





eetham’s |[ESSuEEU Is 
se Elyeerin Z CAPILLARY. 
nee ri FLUID 


For PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION from the (FREE FROM LEAD, DYE, AND ALL POISONS.) 
fects of the SUN OR WIND, this delightful preparation To unequalled $e s Posseeving, heey ropes - Besut! fying 
the air. t effectua y arrests falling 0. an greyness, 
keeps the Ski HAS NO EQUAL. H neta strengthens the weak or fine, and wonderfully improves the 
J eeps the Skin pe anc Refreshec in the ottest Weather. growth. It imparts a rich gloss to hair of all shades, and 
Prevents FRECKLES. SUNBURN, TAN, &c., keeps it in any desired form during exercise 
nnd renders the Skin SOF ¢, SMOOTH, and WHITE. N.B.—It is made in three shades, ‘Light,’ ‘Dark,’ and 
Beware of Injurious funtiations, ‘Extra Derk,’ the last named being specially prepared to 
*‘BEETHAM'S® is the ONLY GENUINE. hide Greyness, when the Hair has turned = papas for 
ottles, Is., ls. 9d., s 2s. 6d. 4 aa Chemists and Perfumers. which it 14 strongly recomm nded. Jt is not a 
any size free 3d. by the Sole Makers, Bottles. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., free for 3d. extra. 
{. BEETIIAM & 80% “Chemists, Cheltenham. M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


BROWNS SATIN POLISH 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, &c. 


Highest Award—Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878 ; Melbourne and Frankfort, 1881; 
Berlin, 1877; Amsterdam, 1883; and New Orleans, 1885. 
Put on by sponge attached to Wire and Cork in each fetta, No polishing brush required. Dries in a 


a gy aii few minutes. Can be used by any lady WITHOUT SOILING HER FINGERS. Not being a spirit varnish, it 
ues Ai will not harden nor crack the leather. 


ell CAUTION —None is GENUINE without our our Signature, B. F. BROWN & C0. 
| AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots and Shoes, Ornaments, &c., the appearance of new. 














: Kept by all First-class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemistsin the United Kingdom. 





LUA URRY 


UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 


1O¢ ween COFFEE 


‘SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.’ 


is is the Choicest and most earefully selected Coffee, ‘Roasted on the French principle,’ and 
ixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 6 lb., in tins, sent carriage free, per Parcels Post, to 
any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands for 5/6, or 2 lb., in tins, for 2/4. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. 

102 Westbourne Grove, W.; and 42 Great Titchfield Street, W.; 
S Market Street, Manchester ; 38 Corn Street, Bristol ; Quadrant, New Street, Birmingham ; 
Fishergate. Preston ; and 1 Church Street and Minster Buildings, and London Road, 
erpool; 147 North Street, 75 East Street, Brighton, and 27 Church Road, Hove; 
Hastings, corner of 7 Road and Robertson Street. 








l 





Ready on the 25th inst. Price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


SEPTEMBER 1887. 








CONTENTS. 


Looking across the Plain of Thebes, from the Tomb of 
the Pharaohs _... ons ene ... Frontispiece. 


The Modern Nile... ‘its 7 ... Epwarp L. WItson. 


Intusrrations. An Ancient and a Modern Egyptian—A Nile Farm—Hassan, 
the Coffee Miller—Adobe ‘ Baby-Protectors’—The Watch Tower—The 
Site of Memphis—The Sphinx, uncovered 1887—Egyptian Children—The 
Temple of Edfou—Curly-Heads from Khartoum—The Island of Phile— 
Assouan—The Second Cataract from the Rock of Abou Seer—A Nile 
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Wrecked Dahabeeh, _ 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. Chaps. xxix.xxx. Haroup Freperic. 
The Loons.. ue ; iv .». A. LAMPMAN. 


Camping mad eeting in vee ieee . W. S. Rarysrorp. 
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The Sonnet me ..  duLtA C. R. Dorr. 
An Unpublished Draft ‘of a "National Constitution by 
Edmund Randolph ike ... Moncure D. Conway. 


With a Facsimile. 


A Bride of a Year bas fas ; ..» Mars. Freps. 
A Collection of Unpublished Letters of Thackeray. VI. 


With Drawinys and Reproductions of Letters. 


Bankrupt... nes oop oie Louise ImoGen Gurney. 
The Sacred Flame of TorinJi ... .... E. H. Hovsr. 


A Tale of Japanese Life. With Five In.tustrations. 


The Development of the American University 
GeorGE T. Lapp. 


Flandroe’s Mogul _.... be ont.) + on hee OC Gaal 
Le Grenier ‘a ; . ROBERTSON TROWBRIDGE. 
English in Newspapers and Novels ... ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, 
The Wonderful Country... —.... Joun Boye O’REILty. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD WORKS. 


EACH WORK COMPLETE IN N ONE VOLUME. 





Feap. Swo. picture bouarda, 2s. each. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


*No Name. | *After Dark. | *Armadale. 
* These volumes may also be had in limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF —- HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 


Romantic Tales. Domestic Stories. 


BY HOLME LEE. 


Annis Warleigh’s wassanes. 
The Wortlebank Dia 

Basil Godfrey’s Caprice. 
Maude Talbot. 





Against Wind and Tide. 

Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. 
athie Brande. 

Warp and Woof. 


Country Stories. 
Katherine’s Trial. 
r. ynyard’s Ward. 
The Beautiiul Miss ‘Surrington 











BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 








pi ee “ eee eee. *Green Pleasure and Grey 
*Phy Doris. Grief. 

*Mre. _ *Portia *Faith and Unfaith. 

*Airy Fairy Lilian. *Beauty’s Daughters. *Lady Branksmere. 


* These volumes can also be had in limp cloth, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 





Uniform with the above. 
Recollections and Anecdotes of the Camp, the | | Gapetet Denver. By OLIver MApDox Browy. 


Court, and the Clubs. By Captain Caowow. ake Care Whom You Trust. By Compron READE. 
Grasp Your Nettle. By E. Lyxyn jgnzon 


Pearl and Emeraid. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
seulte. By the Author of * The Hotel du Petit St. Jean.’ 
an -? of the Semoatees or, Adventures of an Emigrant. | Penruddocke. By Hamilton AYp&. 
Cc. Rowe A Garden of Women. By SARAH TyT 
neal nia. By “the | Author of ‘Dr. Antonio’ and ‘ Lorenzo | Brigadier Frederic. By MM. Eeoxuanne CHATRIAN 
| Matrimony. By W. E. Norris. 
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Hester Kirton. By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, Mademoiselle de Mersac. By W.E. ee 
the Sea. By KATHARINE + ” apeeeatueeet | Ben Milner’s Wooing. By HoOuME LE 
= e Hotel du Petit St. Je | For Percival. By MARGARET VELEY. 


By the Author of ‘ The Hotel du Petit St. Jean.’ Mehalsh. By the Author of * John Herring.” 
In “hat Biate or Life. By HAMILTON Afpt John mesvins. By the en of *‘ Mehalah.’ 
Morals and Mysteries. By HAMILTON All De. No New Thing. By W. E. Norris 
Mr. and Mrs. Fauicenbridge. By HAMIL TON AYp*%. Rainbow Gold, By D. Curistiz MURRA 
Six oy Hence. By the Author of ‘ Behind the | ze the Debt. By Ricuarp ASHE KING (* Basil * 
Vei | Court Royal. By the Author of * Mchalah,’ ‘John 
ba Story of the Plébiscite. By MM. ERMAN Herring’ &c. 
HATRIAN, 


Feap. Swo. limp cloth, 2s. Gd. each. 
BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE Bronte. The Professor. By CHARLOTTE Broxtk. 


To which 
Shirley. By CHARLOTTE BRroxtTR. are og the Pooms of CHARLOTTE, EMILY and ANNE 
Wuthering Heights. By Emity Brontk. Agnes BRroxtT 
Grey. By ANNE Bronti#. With Preface and Memoir | Villette. “hy CHARLOTTE Bronk. 
of the Sisters, by CHARLOTTE BRONTE. The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By ANNE Broyrié. 





BY MRS. GASKELL. 


Wives and Peagheere. Cranford, and other Tales. Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
orth and Mary Harton, and other Tales, Life of Chariotie Bronté, 
Jivia’s Lovers. Ruth, and other Tales. 





BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Imagination and Fancy; or, Selections from the} Men, Women, and Books. A Selection of Sketches, 
English Poets. Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 
he sows : Its Memorable Characters and Events.| A Jar of Honev from Mount Hybla; or, Sweets 


Illustrat from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral Poetry in General. 
Autoviography of Leigh Hunt, Table Talk. To which are added Imaginary Con- 
t and Humour: Selected from the English Poets. versations of Pope and Swift, 





Uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Small House at Allington. By ANTHONY | 7m none Georges. With Illustrations by the Author, 

TROLLOPE. Ly . THACKERAY 
The Claverings. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Pauli the Pope and Paul the Friar. By T. A. 
Framley Parsonage. .. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. TROLLOPE. 
Romola. By GrorGE ELI0 Chronicles of Dustypore. A Tale of Modern Anglo- 
Transformation. By WATHANIEL Baw THORNE. Indian Society. By the Author of ‘ Wheat and Tares.’ 
Deerbrook. By HARRIET pAepises In the Silver Age. By HoLME LEE. 
Household Kducation. a HARRIET MARTINEAU. Carita. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Autobiography of Lutful ——. the Precincts. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
The Rose Garden. os the _ a of * Unawares.’ Some Literary Recollections. By James Payy. 


Lectures on the nglish Humorists of the Extracts from the Writings of W. M. Thacke 
Kighteenth Cen: —— 5 By W. M. THACKERAY. - ee 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





SEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SHE: 


A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘ Jess,’ &c. 





THRALDOM: a Story. By Juxtan Srorais, Author of ‘ Little Comedies,’ 
‘My Friends and I,’ &c. &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The action of the story is almost breathlessly rapid, and the interest culminates to the very close, yet, 
though so full of incident, the tale contains two or three delightfully subtle and effective character-creations 
that give it an enduring value,’—ScoTrisH LEADER. 


HESTER’S VENTURE. By the Author of ‘ The Atelier du Lys,’ ‘ In 
the Olden Time,’ &e. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘“ Hester's Venture” is decidedly above the average even of the better fiction of the day. It has both character 
and plot, and is written with much grace and finish,’—AcADEMyY. 


MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE: aNovel. By Mrs. 
Moteswort, Author of ‘Carrots’ &. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
‘A very pleasant and charming albeit a very simple story...... It is, in short, a really enjoyable book.’ 
SPECTATOR. 
BOYS AND MASTERS: a Story of School Life. By A. H. Gukes, 
M.A. Head-Master of Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


* Nobody whose sympathy with boys was not deep and genuine could have written the pathetic episode of the 
illness and death of “ Coddles,” and many a reader who, like one of Mr. Gilkes’s small boys, “ doesn’t believe that 
any one can make him blub now,” may find, when he comes to this part of the book, that he is not quite so 
hardened to the melting mood as he imagined.’—SaTURDAY RRVIEW. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epya Lyatt, 


Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. Fep. 8vo. price ONE SaiLina, sewed. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two or Tuem. With Map and 59 Illus- 


trations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


MANCHESTER: a Short History. By Gzorce Sarnrspury. With 2 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* As an example of dexterity never at a loss, and of tone and temper rarely at fault, this volume will com- 
mend itself to all judicious readers.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


ELECTRICITY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
With numerous Questions and Examples, with Answers, and 214 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. By W. Larpen, M.A. Author of ‘ A School Course in Heat,’ in use at Rugby, 
Clifton, Cheltenham, Bedford, Birmingham, King’s College, London, and in other Schools 
and Colleges. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS, with Additional 
Prayers for Special Occasions, to which is appended a Course of Scripture Reading for 
Every Day inthe Year. By the Rev. J. E. Ripptsz, M.A. late Incumbent of St. Philip’s, 
Leckhampton. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 
THE HANDBOOK OF PRELIMINARY ARITHMETIC, 


comprising the Arithmetical Papers set at the Preliminary and Qualifying Examinations 
for the Army, Navy, and Civil Service. With Answers. By W. J. Cuerwopr Craw ey, 
LL.D. Fep. 4to. 2s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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STANDARD WORKS. 








AUSTIN (JOHN) GENERAL 
JURISPRUDENCE; or, the Philosophy of Posi- 
tive Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. STUDENT's EDITION. 
Edited by R. CAMPBELL, Post 8vo, 12s. ANALYSIS, 
by GORDON CAMPBELL, Post 8vo. 6s. 


BORROW’S (GEORGE) WORKS. 
5 vols. post 8vo. 5s. each. 
I, The Bible in Spain. 
IL, The Gypsies of Spain. 
III. Lavengro. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 
Including the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by 
J. W.CROKER. With Portraits. Royal 8vo. 12s, 


BRUGSCH’S HISTORY ofEGYPT 
UNDER THE PHARAOHS, Derived entirely 


IV. Romany Rye. 
V. Wild Wales. 


from the Monuments. Second Edition, Revised. 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
BYRON (LORD). LIFE, LET- 


TERS, AND JOURNALS. By THomas Moore. 
Plates. 6 vols, fep. 8vo, 18s. Or 1 vol. roy. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BYRON (LORD). POETICAL 
WORKS. Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo. 45s, Or 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. Portrait &c., 7s.6d. Orin 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL’S (LORD). BIO- 
GRAPHIES. Post 8vo. 6s. each. 
I. The Lord Chancellors. 10 vols. 
II. The Chief Justices, 4 vols, 
CRIPPS (WILFRED J.). OLD 


ENGLISH PLATE: its Makers and Marks. With 
104 Illustrations and 2,000 Facsimiles of Plate 
Marks. Third and Revised Edition. Med. 8vo. 21s, 


CROKER PAPERS; Comprising Docu- 
ments relating to the chief Political aud Social 
Events of the First Half of the Present Century. 
Edited by Louts J. JEnNinas, M.P. With Portrait. 
3 vols, 8vo. 45s. 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE’ 8 
WORKS ON AR 

I. Lives of the Tearly Flemish Painters. 

trations. 8vo. 15s. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

IL, Life of Titian. Illustrations, 2 volx. 8vo. 21s, 

ILL. Life and Works of Raphael. 2 vols. 8vo. 33s. 


SLERISSTONS (MOUNT- 
IL History of India: the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
Periods. Edited by Profesor CoweELL. 

Map. 8vo. 18s. 
Il, The Rise of the British Power in the East. 
— by Sir E. COLEBROOKE. Maps. 8vo. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES, With 
1,600 Illustrations. 4 vols. medium svo. I. and II. 
Ancient and Medisval, 63s.—III. Indian and 
Eastern, 42s.—IV. Modern, 31s, 6d. 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, by Dr. WM. SmirH. 
Maps. 8 vols. 8yo. 60s. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 


with Notes, Vignettes. 4 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


GROTE (GEORGE). 
I. History of Greece. With Portrait and Plans, 
12 vols. post 8vo, 4s. each. 
IJ. Plato and the other Companions of Socrates. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Edited by Prof. 
Bat. In 4 vols, crown 8vo. 6s, each. 


Illus- 


Edited 





HALLAM’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 

I, History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Containing the Author's latest Corrections 
and Additions. LispRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 
8vo. 30s, CABINET EDITION, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
12s, STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
7s. 6a. 

II. Constitutional History of England: Henry 
VIL-George Il. Liprary EDITION, 3 vols. 
8vo. 30s. CABINET EDITION, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
12s, &TUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. post 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 

III. Literary History of Europe. Lrsrary EDITION, 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. CABINET EDITION, 4 Vols. 
post 8vo. 16s. 


HERODOTUS. A New English Version. 
Edited, with Notes and Essays, Historical and 
— by Canon RAWLINSON. 4 vols. 8vo. 
48s. 


MAINE’S (SIR HENRY) WORKS. 
8vo. 12s. each. 
I. Ancient Law. Eleventh Edition. 
II. Village Communities. Fifth Edition. 
III, Farly History of Institutions, Fourth Edit. 
1V. Dissertations on Early Law and Custom. 
V. Popular Government. Third Edition. 


MILMAN’S (DEAN) HISTORIES. 
Post 8vo. 4s. each vol. 
I, History of the Jews. 3 vols. 
II. History of Early Christianity. 3 vols. 
III. History of Latin Geography. 9 vols. 


MOTLEY’S (HON. J. L.) WORKS. 


I. History of the United Netherlands. Portraits. 
4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

IL. Life and Death of John of Barneveld. Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 


PERCY’S METALLURGY.-I. Silver 
and Gold.—II. Fuel.—IIl. Lead. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 30s. each. 


POPE’S WORKS. With Introductions 


and Notes by Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN and W. J. 
CourTHope. Vols. I., IL, Ill, 1V., VI, VII. 
VIIL, 1X., X. With Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


ROBERTSON’S (CANON) HIS8- 
TORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, to 
the Reformation. 8 vols, post 8vo. 6s. each vol. 


SMILES’ (DR. SAMUEL) WORKS. 


Post 8vo. 6s. each v 


I. Self-Help. Vv. a Biography. 

Il. Thrift. VI. The Scotch Naturalist. With 
III. Character. Illustrations. 
IV. Duty. VII. Men of Invention and Industry. 


STANHOPE’S (EARL) HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, from the Reign of Queen Anne 


to pod aaa of Versailles, 1783. 9 vols. post 8vo 
5s 
Life of E of Pitt. 8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
STANLEY’S (DEAN) WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each vol. 
I. The Jewish Church. Portrait and Maps. 
3 vols. 
II. History of the Eastern Church. Maps. 
Ill. Historical Memorials of Canterbury. Illus- 
trations. 
IV. Life of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. Portrait. 2 vols 
V. Christian Institutions. 
VI. Essays, Chiefly on Questions of Church and 
State. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











A SEQUEL TO ‘KING SOLOMON’S MINES,’ 





SECOND EDITION. One Volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 
Surfher Rdvenfures and Discoveries 
In company with SIR HENRY CURTIS, Bart. Commander JOHN GOOD, R.N., 
and one UMSLOPOGAAS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘She,’ ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘ Jess,’ &c. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.— An appreciative public will delight in this last work of one 
of the most original and freshest novelists of the day.’ 


ATHEN A1UM.—‘ Umslopogaas is a very successful creation. There is a touch of epic 
grandeur—as of some Zulu Odyssey—in the account of his last combat and his death,’ 


MANCHESTER EXAMINER.—‘ The reputation Mr. Haggard has achieved can hardly 
be increased, for when a novelist is read by everybody, it is difficult to enlarge his circle; 
but that it will be amply maintained by this story it is impossible to doubt.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE —‘A brilliant continuation of “King Solomon’s Mines.” The 
same bold, vigorous, incisive style of writing is maintained; and the narrative sweeps 
onward with a constant flow of adventure that commands and absorbs attention.’ 


SPECTATOR.—‘ Mr. Haggard does not lose any of his charm in telling tales of African 
adventure. These closing scenes of Allan Quatermain’s life are full of the eager spirit which 


he has managed to impart to his other works; nor has he ever told us anything more 
exciting.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ This is a delightful romance, in Mr. Haggard’s best vein. 
That is to say, it is full of impossible and exciting adventures, with a good undertone of 
heroic sentiment. .... We heartily wish Mr. Haggard health and strength and unfailing 
fertility of mind to write many such stories as “ Allan Quatermain.”’’ 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ Mr. Haggard has given a new turn to fiction. He is as much a dis- 
coverer in that realm as either Dickens or Thackeray, though differing widely from them, 
. . . . He wastes no pages in verbose padding. From first to last he keeps to the character 
he assumes. This is a story which, alike for its dramatic interest and its literary skill, will 
charm thousands.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ Umslopogaas is, in our opinion, the best figure Mr. Haggard 
has yet drawn—the most complete and consistent, and the most artistically heroic. .... 
Mr. Haggard has drawn Zulu heroes and chiefs before who are alive in his pages, but this 
one is the tallest of them all, and is, moreover, a splendid specimen of straightforward, 
intelligent heroism, apart altogether from his local colour.’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MESSRS. | LONGMANS & C008 NEW BOOKS. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. By the late 
Horace Forp, Champion Archer of England for the years 1850 to 1859 and 1867. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written, by W. Burt, M.A. Vice-President, and 
for many years Hon. Secretary, of the Royal Toxophilite Society. With a Preface by 
C. J. Loneman, Senior Vice-President, Royal Toxophilite Society. 8vo. 14s. 

‘Mr. C. J. Longman, himself an accomplished and enthusiastic archer—as the able chapter which by way of 
introduction he has written to the present volume bears witness—showed wise discretion in his choice of an editor. 
Mr. Butt hints at the possibility of a fourth edition ; and we sincerely wish his hope may be fulfilled, for he has 
done his work with scholarly care, and with the eager desire to pay a tribute of affection toa noble and fascinating 
pursuit. He writes with the authority of a sound archer, and he has the art of expressing himself with brevity 
and clearness.’—FIELD. 


THE BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet Noir). By M. le Comte p’Hérisson. 
Translated from the Original Documents by C. H. F. Bracxiru. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


* The Count nowhere relies on his own authority, but is always careful to quote chapter and verse for his 
revelations. His volume is a store-house of good things, and will be indispensable to critics of the First Empire.’ 
GLOBE. 


ATHOS: or, the Mountain of the Monks. By Arnenstan Ritey, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
With Map and 29 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 

‘ An attractive and well-written book. From its pleasant pages the general reader may derive much enjoy- 
ment, while its interest to the archzeologist will be greater still; above all, however, it will be valued by Church- 
men as a record of a praiseworthy effort towards healing the lamentable divisions of the Christian family.’ 

JOHN BULL. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, 
Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on Poker and Martin- 
gales (or Sure (?) Gambling Systems). By Ricnarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* To most this volume will be fraught with deep interest ; to many its exposition of a highly important law 
will be novel and instructive ; to not a few it will convey a much-needed warning.’ —DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY : a Treatise 
of the Activities and Nature of the Mind from the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View. By Gzorcr T. Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. With 113 
Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX: being a 
Manual of Bovine Pathology. Especially adapted for the use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. By Joun Henry Sreer, M.R.C.V.S. A.V.D. Professor of Veterinary 
Science, and Superintendent, Bombay Veterinary College; Author of ‘ Outlines of Equine 
Anatomy.’ Second Edition. 8vo. lds, 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION: its Etiology, Pathology, and Treat- 
ment. With an Analysis of 1,000 Cases to Exemplify its Daration and Modes of Arrest. 
By ©. J. B. Wittiams, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. Physician-Extraordinary to Her 
Majesty the Queen, Senior Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, 
Brompton; and Cuartes Toeoporr Witxiams, M.A. M.D.Oxon. F.R.C.P. Physician to 
the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton. Second Edition, Enlarged and Re-written, 
by Dr. C. Tuzopore Wi.trams, With 4 Coloured Plates and 10 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s, 


THE HEALTH OF NATIONS: a Review of the Works—Economical, 
Educational, Sanitary, and Administrative—of Epwin Cuapwicx, C.B. With Biogra- 
phical Dissertation by Bensamin Warp Ricuarpson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 283. 


‘ A graphic and pleasant picture of the unassuming but most honourable career of a man who unquestionably 
deserves to rank amongst the benefactors of the nineteenth century. —LEEDS MERCURY. 
‘Mr. Edwin Chadwick could not have entrusted to abler or more sympathetic hands the preparation for the 
press of his life-long labours...... Forms an interesting history of sanitary progress during ~ last fifty — 
UILDING NEWS, 


THE COMMONHEALTH: a Series of Essays on Health and Felicity 


for Every-Day Readers. By Bensamin Warp Ricnarpson, M.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


___ The style is interesting, and the subjects of the utmost importance. We hope, therefore, the book will meet 
with the attention it so well deserves...... Work, recreation, dress, education, in fact, one may say, every depart- 
ment of life, is touched upon.’-—NoNCONFORMIST. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 











SHILLING STANDARD NOVELS 


By THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 





Vivian Grey. | The Young Duke, &c. 
Venetia. | Contarini Fleming, &c. 
— | Henrietta Temple. 
Coningsby. | Lothair. 


Alroy, Ixion, &c. Endymion. 
Price One Suitiine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 





The Gladiators. Holmby House. 
The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 
Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 
The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 


Price One Suitxiine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. 


Amy Herbert. | A Glimpse of the World. 
Gertrude. | Ivors. 
| 
| 








Earl’s Daughter. Katharine Ashton. 
The Experience of Margaret Percival. 


ife. Laneton Parsonage. 
Cleve Hall. | Ursula. 


Price One Suitxine each, boards; 1s, 6d. each, cloth, plain ; 2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


In Trust. | Madam. 


Price One Sarcxine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


By JAMES PAYN. 
The Luck of the Darrells. | Thicker than Water. 


Price One Sartxine each, boards; 1s, 6d. eich, cloth. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Warden. | Barchester Towers. 
Price One Suiturne each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 
By BRET HARTE. 
In the Carquinez Woods. Price Oxr Sumuna, boards; 18. 6d. cloth. 
On the Frontier. | By Shore and Sedge. 


Price One Suixiine each, sewed. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The Dynamiter. 
Strange Case of Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


Price One Suitcine each, sewed; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


CMOS 














. Uniform with the above. 
The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
The Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Price One Suituine each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT.  ‘Xeed) 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, 


(Near Tottenham Court Road.) 
ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
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STRONG BLACK AND BRASS FRENCH | a2 
BEDSTEAD. EBONIZED OR WALNUT OVERMANTEL. 
. . t Well made, with 6 bevelled-edge best French Plates. 
beset” y a —- Py . * aa, er a ft 6 in, wide by 4 ft. high, £2. 12s. 6d. 


A large stock of Chimney Glasses & Overmantels, from 35s. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 


SUMMER GLASGOW 


TOURS. HIGHLANDS. 


(ROYAL ROUTE, VIA CRINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 
Special Cabin Tickets for Tourists issued during the Season, valid for Six Separate or 
Consecutive Days’ Sailing by any of Mr. MACBRAYNE’s Steamers, £3. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 








Claymore, | Grenadier, Gondolier, Islay, Clydesdale. | Lochiel, Clansman, | Mabel, 
Columba, Chevalier, Lochawe, Pioneer, Fingal, Cavalier, | Handa, Glencoe, 
Iona, Inveraray Castle, | Mountaineer, | Glengarry, | Linnet, Lochness, | Ethel, 























Sail during the Season for Islay, Lochawe, Oban, Fort William, Inverness, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Tobermory, 
Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch, Loch Maree, Ullapool, Loch Inver, Stornoway, Thurso, &c.; affording Tourists 
an opportunity of visiting the magnificent scenery of Glencoe, Cuchullin Hills, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Loch 
Maree, and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide Book, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d, and 1s, Time Bill, 
with Map and Tourist Fares, free by post from the Proprietor, DAvID MACBRAYNE, 119 Hope Street, Glasgow. 





‘RICH IN PHOSPHATES.’—Banron Lizsia. 


MAX GREGER'’S stun: 


Carlowitz is strongly recommended to all who desire to retain or to gain good health. Being of 
perfect purity, and ‘ rich in phosphates’ (vide Baron Liebig’s Report), it is especially valuable as a brain 
tonic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it ‘excellent.’ In view of the increasing demand, fresh 
negotiations have beer. concluded for taking for a term of years the TOTAL PRODUCE of the extensive 
vineyard of the ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT, uncle of the Emperor of Austria. 


Constantly prescribed by C A a LOW I Zz 
Eminent Physicians. “ 
PRICES FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 


MAX GR EGER (Limited), - MINGING LANE, E.C.,and 2 OLD BOND ST, LONDON, w. 
































SPECIALTIES| Sold by the principal Druggists at | THE YEAR 
FOR ALL Home and Abroad. ROUND. 
For the removal of Hair without a Razor, 
JACKSON'S | feom the Arms, Neck, or Face, as well as At 1s. 
Sunburn or Tan. By Post, 
RUSM A The activity of this depilatory is notable. It is 
«| easy and safe, It leaves a Whole Skin and a Clean Is. 2d, 
Complexion. 

’ For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &., from all At 6d., 1s., 
JACKSON'S absorbent Fabrics, Dress, or Drapery; Furs, Gloves, and 2s. 6d. 
Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with equal 
BENZINE success. It may be freely used to wash Gilt surfaces pee Pe 

RECT. to which water is destructive. Sd. oxtra, 








REGISTERED 


JACKSON’S 
CHINESE DIAMOND 
Or by Post for 


CEMENT, — Is. 2d. 


Sar mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, Glass, Earthenware, &c. 

Also for mounting Cabinet Specimens of Nature and Art. It surpasses in neatness, 
in strength, and cheapness, and retains its virtues in all climates. 
of time, and in all quarters of the globe. 


Sold in Bottles 
At 6d. and Is. 


TRADE 
‘UV 





It has stood the test 





A RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 


‘I have found your Chinese Diamond Cement so good for the repairs of broken China, Glass, &c., 
that I wish you to send me a half dozen 6d. bottles. I will give you one instance of the way in which 
it acts, and you can make what use you like of my letter, In October, 1883, our slop basin belonging 
to the breakfast service was let fall just before breakfast, and broken into four or five large pieces and 
a few chips; in fact, I may say broken all to pieces. I had all the pieces collected, and at once joined 
them together with your Cement, making the basin again perfect ; and wishing to test the Cement, 
I had the basin used in the afternoon at the tea table, and it was perfectly water tight, and has been 
in general use ever since ; and has had the ordinary treatment such basins get; and, in fact, we often 
forget that it has been broken. I have used the Cement in numbers of other instances with equal 
success, and can recommend it as the best I have seen or used.’ 





Dainty morsels, in the form of tiny Silver Bullets, 





INCENSE 
SPILLS. 


An enchanter’s little wand that, on being fired, be- 
comes to the receptive as a Medium which quickens the 
fancy, be its mood grave or gay, kindly leading the 
captive to that ladder, the top of which reaches through 
the clouds to the borders of Fairyland. 


H.R.H. which dissolve in the mouth, and surrender to the breath 
PRINCE their hidden fragrance. At 6d. 
‘ The little Caskets containing the Cachoux bear a 
ALBERT’S | Medallion of the late Prince Consort. They are also By Post, 74. 
furnished with ‘The Albert Gate Latch’ (registered), | BY Po8ts 7 
C ACHO UX being Tuomas Jacxson’s contrivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 
JACKSON'S A SPARKLING means of Incensing a Domicile, 
and of Exorcising Evil Smells. At 6a. 


By Post, 7d. 














From the Laboratory of POSTAGE 
or 
1887. | THOMAS JACKSON, ABROAD 
Strangeways, MANCHESTER. LETTER RATE. 
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: Hyde & Co., London, E.C. 


purzzmepars LAKERS OF WRITING INKS 
Tondon, 1862. AND SEALING WAX 


Paris, 1867. Of Unsurpassed Excellence. Original Makers 


Paris, 1878. 


London, 1884. of the Hank of England War, anv 


Your Stationer 


will supply. LNDIA WAX FOR HOT CLIMATES. 








SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY: 


The FACULTY pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
SUPPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustaining properties, and is specially adapted for 
early Brenkfasts. 

In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 





VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


— obtained = almost on ee utation for their valuable qualities which ae too 

— : widely made known. They are highly recommended for Disorders of the HEAD, CHEST. 

"aad Gar BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also for RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, and SKIN DISEASES. : 
stablishe . 


WHELPTON’S HEALING OINTMENT stands unrivalled for the Cure of Burss, 
Cuts, SCALDs, ULCERS, &c., and all kinds of SkIN DISEASES. Keep it in your houses for all emergencies. 


Pills and Ointment—Boxes, price 7'd., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet St., London, 
and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8,14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad. (6991 


I When I say cure I do not mean merely 
to stop them fora time and then have 
@ them return again. I mean aradical cure. 

I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. 
I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy 


Give Address in full. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
Address—Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London, 











“FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE? THE 


o) 50.4 oe: |BLAIR’S | esc. 


SCIATICA, and 
LUMBAGO, 


The excruciating pain 
is quickly relieved and 
cured in a few days by 


this celebrated Medicine, 


' " , These Pills require no 
ph a oa wa cause hn q 2 Sapeiien, restraint of diet during 


arising. For Scurvy, thei d certain 
sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effects eons ge : 
are marvellous. Thousands of testimonials from all P [ [ \) ° ee 
a 








parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times oT. ee at 
the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, Sent to any Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d 
address for 83 or 182 stamps, by THE LINCOLN AND box. oo 
MIDLAND Counties’ Drug ComPany, Lincoln. . i 


























RECOMMENDED 


AS THC 
Ree TPREPARATINN 
FOR 
PRESERVING 


THE 


HUMAN HAIR 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. |/y 2 
PERBOTTLE  /'%/6 


BREIDENBAGH& C: 57: NEW BOND S: 
ies. Bekes | : 











BORDEAUX. 


Before buying CLARETS and other Wines 
from the dealers who swarm over from France 
and Germany, if gentlemen would only take 
the trouble to compare the wines we can offer 
they would find that they can buy either as 
good wine at less money or better wine at the 
same money, as they require it, without having 
forced on them larger stocks than they care 


to buy. We supply acta 
EXCELLENT VIN ORDINAIRE . . 13/ 
GOOD DINNER WINES, Old, in Bottle 16/ 
FINER «do. = do.- 22, 26/, 30/ 
SUPERIOR do. do. 36/, 42/, 48/ 


and upwards. 
Classed Growths of Vintages 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1877, 1878, 1880, and 1883 Chateaux Margaux, 


Lafite, La Rose, Leoville,&c. Bottles included. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 
LIVERPOOL: 9 Lord Street; 


MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
BIRMINGHAM: 83 High Street. 








HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ only Teal relief’ 
be had duris had during his last illness, Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS 


: 1 KING EDWARD STREET 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
(125 years in St. Paul's Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass, 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate ewgate Street, London, 5.0. 





J. J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
| beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
|] @ vigorous action in the capillary 
™ vessels prevents its falling or be- 
coming grey. It is nota dye, and 
| contains nothing but what is bene- 
"| ficial to the preservation of the hair, 

{ iq Of Chemists and Perfumers, 

A Post-tree, carefully’ packed, 

a 'y packed, for 1/3, 
oo | | 2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Propri etors, 
ec. . £.NEWBERY & SONS, 

ie a 1 King Edward 8t., Newgate S&t., 


LONDON, E.O. 
Established a.p. 1746, 











Jmor Loo. —'‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
= prepared by 


DOUSHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemiste, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 118.3 or 
Bout Free, 7d, 1.24.21, 9d, 86 6s. 4d., and Ils. 64. 


¥. NEWBERY & BONS, 1 Kin om, 3 King Bdward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. lished A.D. 1746, 

































CHORLTON’S spring MATTRESSES | 
i = ove A pig table 
ARE MADE OF BEST STEEL AND IRON, AND 
ARE THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, &c. 
32 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS AT EXHIBITIONS, 
TWENTY NEW PATENTS IN 1884-5-6. 


INDUCE EASY, RESTFUL SLEEP. 
DO NOT SAG. EACH SLEEPER ISOLATED. 


SPRING MATTRESSES, FOR ILL TRATE OFS a \mele 


‘Nyairs’ BERTHS, £0. [AACE MIO MeCMR GUE Use 





















LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 















“EXCELSIOR’ and other 












SHIPS’ BERTHS, &c. 











GOLD MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886. GOLD MEDAL, LIVERPOOL, 1886. Two GoLD MEDALS, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 18%, 
* Bradford’s Washing Machines and 





t Wringers have revolutionised the labours of 5 
& the wash-tub in myriads of houreholds.’ ee 
2 THe Times. = 
= Bradford’s ‘Vowel’ Washing Machines 3 
oO. are so useful and strong, and ensure so 82a 
gs much comfort and economy, that they are 2 3 
a a always highly valued. A recent purchaser AS 
a writes: ‘The last improvement in your = 
¢ “Vowel” Machine makes it QUITE ¢ 
3 PERFECT. It is as useful and handy and 3 
2 perfect asit can be, and my servant is in i ee 
" 7 A free BRADFORD'S WRING 
ibid . " ING 
BRADFORD'S PATENT How Cateingas Suey gem AND MANGLING MACHINES 


’ i u 
YP ire perfect Washer, and also aver: THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., aesr, and althouzh innumerable 
ect Wringer and Mangler. CARRIAGE Laundry and Dairy Engineers, attempts have been made to design 
inf pidshction steave guaranteed” "=" 140 t0 148, High Holborn, London: S2ernodiing mudemsiractca! end 
‘VOWEL’ Y, for Washing only. Victoria Street, Manchester; Bold Street, yse/u1 as the above. 


Price £2. 15s. Liverpool ; & Crescent Iron Works, Salford. ‘Price from 42s., Carriage paid. 


LADIES ABOUT 10 TRAVEL. 


SOUTHALL’S SANITARY TOWELS 


ARE INDISPENSABLE TO LADIES TRAVELLING. 
They pack into a small compass, are very light and soft. Save all trouble as to washing. Ensure Increased 
Comfort, Oleanliness, and Diminution of Risks to Health. 
An eminent practitioner writes :—‘ One of the most valuable inventions for woman's comfort I have seen in 
the quarter of a century I have been in practice.’ 
Supplied, at the actual Cost of Washing, by Ladies’ Outfitters, Chemists, and Drapers everywhere, 
Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with descriptive Circular containing Testimonials from Medical Men, 
fessional Nurses, &c., by Parcels Post for 1s. 3d. or 2s. 3d.; Six Packets, 6s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. ; from the 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM. 
Wholesale Agents :—SHARP, PERRIN, & Co., 31 OLD CHANGE; STAPLEY & SmiTH, LonDON WALL, Lonpon. 
¢> For protection against useless and injurious imitations, each packet bears the Signature of the Patentees. 


I have a positive remedy for the above 
disease ; by its use thousands of cases of 
B the worst kind and of long standing have 


been cured, Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 

FREE, together with an ENTIRELY NEW AND VALUABLE TREATISE on this Disease 

— any — Give address in full. Dr. T. A, SLOCUM, 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon 
treet, London. 














No. 130, AUGusT 31, 1887. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


BEING AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS PUBLISHED DURING EACH QUARTER 


By Messrs LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
Sent gratis and post free on application. 
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PLUTON VEL & CHICKENS, 4 
eat Pea TURTLE Sour te TEU vs 
9S — pMEAT LOZENGES Ue? eS 


 LAMPLOUGH’S ‘SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN. 
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Eve. 


By THe AUTHOR or ‘JoHN HERRING,’ ‘Menatan,’ &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
MORWELL. 


HE river Tamar can be ascended by steamers as far as Morwell, 

one of the most picturesque points on that most beautiful river. 
There also, at a place called ‘ New Quay,’ barges discharge their 
burdens of coal, bricks, &c., which thence are conveyed by carts 
throughout the neighbourhood. A new road, admirable as one 
of those of Napoleon’s construction in France, gives access to 
this quay—a road constructed at the outlay of a Duke of Bedford, 
to whom belongs all the land that was once owned by the Abbey 
of Tavistock. This skilfully engineered road descends by zigzags 
from the elevated moorland on the Devon side of the Tamar, through 
dense woods of oak and fir, under crags of weathered rock wreathed 
with heather. From the summit of the moor this road runs 
due north, past mine shafts and ‘ramps,’ or rubble heaps thrown 
out of the mines, and meets other roads uniting from various 
points under the volcanic peak of Brent Tor, that rises in solitary 
dignity out of the vast moor to the height of twelve hundred feet, 
and is crowned by perhaps the tiniest church in England. 

Seventy or eighty years ago no such roads existed. The vast 
upland was all heather and gorse, with tracks across it. An old 
quay had existed on the river, and the ruins remained of the 
buildings about it erected by the abbots of Tavistock; but quay 
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and warehouses had fallen into decay, and no barges came so far 
up the river. 

The crags on the Devon side of the Tamar rise many hundred 
feet in sheer precipices, broken by gulfs, filled with oak coppice, 
heather, and dogwood. 

In a hollow of the down, half a mile from the oak woods and 
crags, with an ancient yew and Spanish chestnut before it, stood, 
and stands still, Morwell House, the hunting-lodge of the abbots 
of Tavistock, built where a moor-well—a spring of clear water— 
gushed from amidst the golden gorse-brakes, and after a short 
course ran down the steep side of the hill, and danced into the 
Tamar. 

Seventy or eighty years ago this house was in a better and worse 
condition than at present: worse, in that it was sorely dilapidated ; 
better, in that it had not suffered tasteless modern handling to 
convert it into a farm with labourers’ cottages. Even forty years 
ago the old banqueting hall and the abbot’s parlour were intact. 
Now all has been restored out of recognition, except the gatehouse 
that opens into the quadrangle. In the interior of this old hall, 
on the 24th of June, just eighty years ago, sat the tenant: 
a tall, gaunt man with dark hair. He was engaged cleaning his 
gun, and the atmosphere was foul with the odour exhaled by the 
piece that had been recently discharged and was now being purified. 
The man was intent on his work, but neither the exertion he used 
nor the warmth of a June afternoon accounted for the drops that 
beaded his brow and dripped from his face. 

Once—suddenly—he placed the muzzle of his gun against his 
right side under the rib, and with his foot touched the lock. A 
quiver ran over his face, and his dim eyes were raised to the ceiling. 
Then there came from near his feet a feeble sound of a babe giving 
token with its lips that it was dreaming of food. The man sighed, 
and looked down at a cradle that was before him. He placed the 
gun between his knees, and remained for a moment gazing at the 


‘ child’s crib, lost in a dream, with the evening sun shining through 


the large window and illumining his face. It was a long face 
with light blue eyes, in which lurked anguish mixed with 
eat-like treachery. The mouth was tremulous, and betrayed 
weakness. 

Presently, recovering himself from his abstraction, he laid the 
gun across the cradle, from right to left, and it rested there as a 
bar sinister on a shield, black and ominous. His head sank in 
his thin shaking hands, and he bowed over the cradle. His tears 
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or sweat, or tears and sweat combined, dropped as a salt rain upon 
the sleeping child, that gave so slight token of its presence. 

All at once the door opened, and a man stood in the yellow light, 
like a medieval saint against a golden ground. He stood there 
a minute looking in, his eyes too dazzled to distinguish what was 
within, but he called in a hard, sharp tone, ‘ Eve! where is Eve?’ 

The man at the cradle started up, showing at the time how 
tall he was. He stood up as one bewildered, with his hands out- 
spread, and looked blankly at the new-comer. 

The latter, whose eyes were becoming accustomed to the 
obscurity, after a moment’s pause repeated his question, ‘ Eve! 
where is Eve?’ 

The tall man opened his mouth to speak, but no words came. 

‘Are you Ignatius Jordan ?’ 

‘I am,’ he answered with an effort. 

‘And I am Ezekiel Babb. I am come for my daughter.’ 

Ignatius Jordan staggered back against the wall, and leaned 
against it with arms extended and with open palms. The window 
through which the sun streamed was ancient; it consisted of two 
lights with a transom, and the sun sent the shadow of mullion and 
transom as a black cross against the further wall. Ignatius stood 
unconsciously spreading his arms against this shadow like a ghastly 
Christ on his cross. The stranger noticed the likeness, and said 
in his harsh tones, ‘ Ignatius Jordan, thou hast crucified thyself.’ 
Then again, as he took a seat unasked, ‘ Eve! where is Eve ?’ 

The gentleman addressed answered with an effort, ‘She is no 
longer here. She is gone.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Babb; ‘no longer here? She was here 
last week. Where is she now?’ 

‘She is gone,’ said Jordan, in a low tone. 

‘Gone !—her child is here. When will she return?’ 

‘ Return ! ’—with a sigh—‘ never.’ 

‘Cursed be the blood that flows in her veins!’ shouted the 
new-comer. ‘Restless, effervescing, fevered, fantastic! It is 
none of it mine, it is all her mother’s,’ He sprang to his feet and 
paced the room furiously, with knitted brows and clenched fists. 
Jordan followed him with hiseye. The man was some way past the 
middle of life. He was strongly and compactly built. He wore a 
long dark coat and waistcoat, breeches, and blue worsted stockings. 
His hair'was grey; his protruding eyebrows met over the nose. 
They were black, and gave a sinister expression to his face. His 
profile was strongly accentuated, hawk-like, greedy, cruel. 
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‘I see it all,’ he said, partly to himself; ‘that cursed foreign 
blood would not suffer her to find rest even here, where there is 
prosperity. What is prosperity toher? What is comfort? Bah! 
all her lust is after tinsel and tawdry.’ He raised his arm and 
clenched fist. ‘A life accursed of God! Of old our forefathers, 
under the righteous Cromwell, rose up and swept all profanity out 
of the land, the jesters, and the carol-singers, and theatrical per- 
formers, and pipers and tumblers. But they returned again to 
torment the elect. What saith the Scripture? Make no marriage 
with the heathen, else shall ye be unclean, ye and your children.’ 

He reseated himself. ‘Ignatius Jordan,’ he said, ‘I was mad 
and wicked when I took her mother to wife; and a mad and 
wicked thing you did when you took the daughter. As I saw you 
just now—as I see you at present—standing with spread arms 
against the black shadow cross from the window, I thought it was 
a figure of what you chose for your lot when you took my Eve. 
I crucified myself when I married her mother, and now the iron 
enters your side.’ He paused; he was pointing at Ignatius with 
out-thrust finger, and the shadow seemed to enter Ignatius against 
the wall. ‘The blood that begins to flow will not cease to run till 
it has all run out.’ 

Again he paused. The arms of Jordan fell. 

‘So she has left you,’ muttered the stranger; ‘she has gone 
back to the world, to its pomps and vanities, its lusts, its lies, its 
laughter. Gone back to the players and dancers.’ 

Jordan nodded; he could not speak. 

‘Dead to every call of duty,’ Babb continued, with a scowl on 
his brow, ‘ dead to everything but the cravings of a cankered heart ; 
dead to the love of lawful gain: alive to wantonness, and music, 
and glitter. Sit down, and I will tell you the story of my folly, 
and you shall tell me the tale of yours.’ He looked imperiously 
at Jordan, who sank into his chair beside the cradle. 

‘I will light my pipe.’ Ezekiel Babb struck a light with flint 
and steel. ‘ We have made a like experience, I with the mother, 
you with the daughter. Why are you downcast? Rejoice if she 
has set you free. The mother never did that forme. Did you 
marry her?’ 

The pale man opened his mouth, and spread out, then clasped, 
his hands nervously, but said nothing. 

‘I am not deaf that I should be addressed in signs,’ said Babb. 

‘Did you marry my daughter ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘The face of heaven was turned on you,’ said Babb, discon- 
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tentedly, ‘and not on me. I committed myself, and could not 
break off the yoke. I married.’ 

The child in the cradle began to stir. Jordan rocked it with 
his foot. 

‘I will tell you all,’ the visitor continued. ‘I was a young man 
when I first saw Eve—not your Eve, but her mother. I had gone 
into Totnes, and I stood by the cloth market at the gate to the 
church. It was the great fair-day. There were performers in the 
open space before the market. I had see.: nothing like it before. 
What was performed I do not recall. I saw only her. I thought 
her richly, beautifully dressed. Her beauty shone forth above all. 
She had hair like chestnut, and brown eyes, a clear, thin skin, and 
was formed delicately as no girl of this country and stock. I knew 
she was of foreign blood. A carpet was laid in the market-place, 
and she danced on it to music. It was like a flame flickering, not 
a girl dancing. She looked at me out of her large eyes, and I 
loved her. It was witchcraft, the work of the devil. The fire 
went out of her eyes and burnt to my marrow; it ran in my veins. 
That was witchcraft, but I did not think it then. There should 
have been a heap of wood raised and fired, and she cast into the 
flames. But our lot is fallen in evil days. The word of the Lord 
is no longer precious, and the Lord has said, “ Thou shalt not suffer 
a witch to live.” That was witchcraft. How else was it that I gave 
no thought to Tamsine Bovey, of Buncombe, till it was too late, 
though Buncombe joins my land, and so Buncombe was lost to me 
forever? Quiet that child if you want to hear more. Hah! Your 
Eve has deserted you and her babe, but mine had not the good 
heart to leave me.’ 

The child in the cradle whimpered. The pale man lifted it 
out, got milk and fed it, with trembling hand, but tenderly, and 
it dozed off in his arms. 

‘A girl?’ asked Babb. Jordan nodded. 

‘ Another Eve—athird Eve?’ Jordan nodded again. ‘ Another 
generation of furious, fiery blood to work confusion, to breed 
desolation. When will the earth open her mouth and swallow 
it up, that it defile no more the habitations of Israel?’ 

Jordan drew the child to his heart, and pressed it so passion- 
ately that it woke and cried. 

‘Still the child or I will leave the house,’ said Ezekiel Babb. 
*You would do well to throw a wet cloth over its mouth, and let 
it smother itself before it work woe on you and others. When it 
is quiet, I will proceed.’ He paused. When the cries ceased he 
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went on: ‘I watched Eve as she danced. I could not leave the 
spot. Then a rope was fastened and stretched on high, and she 
was to walk that. A false step would have dashed her to the 
ground. I could not bear it. When her foot was on the ladder, 
I uttered a great cry and ran forward; I caught her, I would not 
let her go. Iwas young then.’ He remained silent, smoking, 
and looking frowningly before him. ‘I was not a converted man 
then. Afterwards, when the word of God was precious to me, and 
I saw that I might have had Tamsine Bovey, and Buncombe, then 
I was sorry and ashamed. But it was too late. The eyes of the 
unrighteous are sealed. I wasa fool. I married that dancing-girl.’ 

He was silent again, and looked moodily at his pipe. 

‘I have let the fire die out,’ he said, and rekindled as before. 
‘I cannot deny that she was a good wife. But what availed it me 
to have a woman in the house who could dance like a feather, and 
could not make scald cream? ‘What use to me a woman who 
brought the voice of a nightingale with her into the house, but 
no money? She knew nothing of the work of a household. She 
had bones like those of a pigeon, there was no strength in them. 
I had to hire women to do her work, and she was thriftless and 
thoughtless, so the money went out when it should have come in. 
Then she bore me a daughter, and the witchery was not off me, 
so I called her Eve—that is your Eve—and after that she gave me 
sons, and then ’—angrily—‘ then, when too late, she died. Why 
did she not die half a year before Tamsine Bovey married Joseph 
Warmington? If she had, I might still have got Buncombe— 
now it is gone, gone for ever.’ 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and put it into his pocket. 

‘Eve was her mother’s darling; she was brought up like a 
heathen to love play and pleasure, not work and duty. The child 
sucked in her mother’s nature with her mother’s milk. When the 
mother died, Eve—your Eve—was a grown girl, and I suppose 
home became unendurable to her. One day some play-actors 
. passed through the place on their way from Exeter, and gave a 
performance in our village. I found that my daughter, against 
my command, went to see it. When she came home, I took her 
into the room where is my great Bible, and I beat her. Then 
she ran away, and I saw no more of her; whether she went after 
the play-actors or not I never inquired.’ 

‘Did you not go in pursuit ?’ 

‘Why should I? She would have run away again. Time 
passed, and the other day I chanced to come across a large party 
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of strollers, when I was in Plymouth on business. Then I learned 
from the manager about my child, and so, for the first time, heard 
where she was. Now tell me how she came here.’ 

Ignatius Jordan raised himself in his chair, and swept back 
the hair that had fallen over his bowed face and hands. 

‘It is past and over,’ he said. 

‘Let me hear all. I must know all,’ said Babb. ‘She is my 
daughter. Thanks be, that we are not called to task for the guilt 
of our children. The soul that sinneth it shall surely die. She 
had light and truth set before her on one side as surely as she had 
darkness and lies on the other, Ebal and Gerizim, and she went 
after Ebal. It was in her blood. She drew it out of her mother. 
One vessel is for honour—such am I; another for dishonour—such 
are all the Eves from the first to the last, that in your arms. 
Vessels of wrath, ordained to be broken. Ah! you may cherish 
that little creature in your arms. You may strain it to your heart, 
you may wrap it round with love, but it is in vain that you seek 
to save it, to shelter it. It is wayward, wanton, wicked clay; 
ordained from eternity to be broken. I stood between the first 
Eve and the shattering that should have come to her. That is the 
cause of all my woes. Where is the second Eve? Bréken in soul, 
broken maybe in body. There lies the third, ordained to be 
broken.’ He folded his arms, was silent a while, and then said: 
‘Tell me your tale. How came my daughter to your house ?’ 





CHAPTER II. 
THE LITTLE MOTHER. 


‘Last Christmas twelvemonth,’ said Ignatius Jordan, slowly, ‘I 
was on the moor—Morwell Down it is called. Night was falling. 
The place—where the road comes along over the down from Beer 
Alston and Beer Ferris. I dare say you came along it, you took 
boat from Plymouth to Beer Ferris, and thence the way runs— 
the packmen travel it—to the north to Launceston. It was stormy 
weather, and the snow drove hard; the wind was so high that a 
man might hardly faceit. I heard criesfor help. I founda party 
of players who were on their way to Launceston, and were caught 
by the storm and darkness on the moor. They had a sick girl 
with them——’ His voice broke down. 
‘Eve?’ asked Ezekiel Babb. 
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Jordan nodded. After a pause he recovered himself and went 
on. ‘She could walk no further, and the party was distressed, 
not knowing whither to go or what todo. I invited them to come 
here. The house is large enough to hold a score of people. Next 
day I set them on their way forward, as they were pressed to be 
at Launceston for the Christmas holidays. But the girl was too 
ill to proceed, and I offered to let her remain here till she reco- 
vered. After a week had passed the actors sent here from Launces- 
ton to learn how she was, and whether she could rejoin them, 
as they were going forward to Bodmin ; but she was not sufficiently 
recovered. Then, a month later, they sent again, but though she 
was better I would not let her go. After that we heard no more 
of the players. So she remained at Morwell, and I loved her, and 
she became my wife.’ 

‘You said that you did not marry her.’ 

‘No, not exactly. This is a place quite out of the world, a 
lost, unseen spot. I am a Catholic, and no priest comes this way. 
There is the ancient chapel here where the Abbot of Tavistock had 
mass inthe old time. It is bare, but the altar remains, and though 
no priest ever comes here, the altar is a Catholic altar. Eve and 
I went into’ the old chapel and took hands before the altar, and 
I gave her a ring, and we swore to be true to each other’—his 
voice shook, and then a sob broke from his breast. ‘We had no 
priest’s blessing on us, that is true. But Eve would never tell 
me what her name was, or whence she came. If we had gone to 
Tavistock or Brent Tor to be married by a Protestant minister, 
she would have been forced to tell her name and parentage, and 
that, she said, nothing would induce her to do. It mattered not, 
we thought. We lived here out of the world, and to me the vow 
was as sacred when made here as if confirmed before a minister of 
the established religion. We swore to be all in all to each other.’ 

He clasped his hands on his knees, and went on with bent 
head: ‘But the play-actors returned and were in Tavistock last 
- week, and one of them came up here to see her, not openly but 

in secret. She told me nothing, and he did not allow me to see 
him. She met him alone several times. This place is solitary 
and sad, and Eve ofa lively nature. She tired of being here. She 
wearied of me.’ 

Babb laughed bitterly. ‘And now she is flown away with a 
play-actor. As she deserted her father, she deserts her husband 
and child, and the house that housed her. See you,’ he put out 
his hand and grasped the cradle: ‘here lies vanity of vanities, 
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the pomps of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, 
nestled in that crib, that self-same strain of leaping, headlong, 
wayward blood, that never will rest till poured out of the veins 
and rolled down into the ocean, and lost—lost—lost !’ 

Jordan sprang from his seat with a gasp and a stifled cry, and 
fell back against the wall. 

Babb stooped over the cradle and plucked out the child. He 
held it in the sunlight streaming through the window, and looked 
hard at it. Then he danced it up and down with a scoffing laugh. 

‘See, see!’ he cried ; ‘ see how the creature rejoices and throws 
forth its arms. Look at the shadow on the wall, as of a Salamander 
swaying in a flood of fire. Ha! Eve—blood! wanton blood! I 
will crucify thee too!’ He raised the babe aloft against the black 
cross made by the shadow of the mullion and transom, as the 
child had thrown up its tiny arms. 

‘See,’ he exclaimed, ‘ the child hangs also!’ 

Ignatius Jordan seized the babe, snatched it away from the 
rude grasp of Babb, clasped it passionately to his breast, and 
covered it with kisses. Then he gently replaced it, crowing and 
smiling, in its cradle, and rocked it with his foot. 

‘You fool!’ said Babb; ‘you love the strange blood in spite 
of its fickleness and falseness. I will tell you something further. 
When I heard from the players that Eve was here, at Morwell, I did 
not come on at once, because I had business that called me home. 
But a fortnight after I came over Dartmoor to Tavistock. I did 
not come, as you supposed, up the river to Beer Ferris and along 
the road over your down; no, I live at Buckfastleigh by Ash- 
burton, right away to the east across Dartmoor. I came thence as 
far as Tavistock, and there I found the players once more, who had 
come up from Plymouth to make sport for the foolish and ungodly 
in Tavistock. They told me that they had heard you lived with 
my Eve, and had not married her, soI did not visit you, but waited 
about till I could speak with her alone, and I sent a message to her 
by one of the players that I was wanting a word with her. She 
came to me at the place I had appointed once—ay, and twice— 
and she feigned to grieve that she had left me, and acted her part 
well as if she loved me—her father. I urged her to leave you 
and come back to her duty and her God and to me, but she would 
promise nothing. Then I gave hera last chance. I told her I would 
meet her finally on that rocky platform that rises as a precipice 


above the river, last night, and there she should give me her 
answer,’ 
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Ignatius Jordan’s agitation became greater, his lips turned 
livid, his eyes were wide and staring as though with horror, and he 
put up his hands as if warding off a threatened blow. 

‘ You—you met her on the Raven Rock ?’ 

‘I met her there twice, and I was to have met her there again 
last night, when she was to have given me her final answer, what she 
would do—stay here, and be lost eternally, or come back with me to 
Salvation. But I was detained, and I could not keep the engage- 
ment, so I sent one of the player men to inform her that I would 
come to-day instead. So I came on to-day, as appointed, and she 
was not there, not on the Raven Rock, as you call it, and I have 
arrived here,—but I am too late.’ 

Jordan clasped his hands over hiseyesand moaned. The babe 
began to wail. 

‘Still the yowl of that child!’ exclaimed Babb. ‘I tell you 
this as a last instance of her perfidy.’ He raised his voice above 
the cry of the child.. *‘ What think you was the reason she alleged 
why she would not return with me at once—why did she ask time 
to make up her mind? She told me that you were a Catholic; 
she told me of the empty, worthless vow before an old popish altar 
in a deserted chapel, and I knew her soul would be lost if she 
remained with you; you would drag her intoidolatry. And I urged 
her, as she hoped to escape hell fire, to flee Morwell and not cast 
a look behind, desert you and the babe and all for the Zoar of 
Buckfastleigh. But she was a dissembler. She loved neither me 
nor you nor her child. She loved only idleness and levity, and 
the butterfly career of a player, and some old sweetheart among 
the play company. She has gone off with him. Now I wipe my 
hands of her altogether.’ 

Jordan swayed himself, sitting as one stunned, with an elbow 
on each knee and his head in the hollow of his hands. 

‘Can you not still the brat?’ cried Ezekiel Babb; ‘now that 
the mother is gone, who will be the mother to it ?’ 

‘J—I—I!”’ the cry of an eager voice. Babb looked round, and 
saw a little girl of six, with grey eyes and dark hair, a quaint, pre- 
mature woman, in an old, long, stiff frock. Her little arms were 
extended: ‘ Baby-sister!’ she called, ‘don’t cry!’ She ran forward, 
and, kneeling by the cradle, began to caress and play with the 
infant. 

‘Who is this?’ asked Ezekiel. 

‘ My Barbara,’ answered Ignatius, in a low tone ; ‘ I was married 
before, and my wife died, leaving me this little one.’ 
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The child, stooping over the cradle, lifted the babe carefully 
out. The infant crowed and made no resistance, for the arms that 
held it, though young, were strong. Then Barbara seated herself 
on a stool, and laid the infant on her lap, and chirped and snapped 
her fingers and laughed to it, and snuggled her face into the neck 
of the babe. The latter quivered with excitement, the tiny arms 
were held up, the little hands clutched in the child’s long hair and 
tore at it, and the feet kicked with delight. ‘Father! father!’ 
cried Barbara, ‘ see little Eve; she is dancing and singing.’ 

‘Dancing and singing!’ echoed Ezekiel Babb, ‘ that is all she 
ever will do. She comes dancing and singing into the world, and 
she will go dancing and singing out of it—and then—then,’ he 
brushed his hand through the air, as though drawing back a veil. 
The girl nurse looked at the threatening old man with alarm. 

‘Keep the creature quiet,’ he said impatiently ; ‘I cannot sit 
here and see the ugly, evil sight. Dancing and singing! she be- 
gins like her mother, and her mother’s mother. Take her away, 
the sight of her stirs my bile.’ 

At a sign from the father Barbara rose, and carried the child 
out of the room, talking to it fondly, and a joyous chirp from the 
little one was the last sound that reached Babb’s ears as the door 
shut behind them. 

‘Naught but evil has the foreign blood, the tossing fever-blood, 
brought me. First it came without a dower, and that was like 
original sin. Then it prevented me from marrying Tamsine 
Bovey and getting Buncombe. That was like sin of malice. Now 
Tamsine is dead, and her husband, Joseph Warmington, wants to 
sell. Idid not want Tamsine, but [ wanted Buncombe; at one 
time I could not see how Buncombe was to be had without Tamsine. 
Now the property is to be sold, and it joins on to mine as if it be- 
longed to it. What Heaven has joined together let not man put 
asunder. It was wicked witchcraft stood in the way of my getting 
my rightful own.’ 

‘How could it be your rightful own?’ asked Ignatius; ‘ was 
Tamsine Bovey your kinswoman ?” 

‘No, she was not ; but she ought to have been my wife, and so 
Buncombe have come tome. I seem as if I could see into the 
book of the Lord’s ordinance that so it was written. There’s some 
wonderful good soil in Buncombe. But the Devil allured me with 
his Eve, and I was bewitched by her beautiful eyes and little 
hands and feet. Cursed be the day that shut me out of Buncombe. 
Cursed be the strange blood that ran as a dividing river between 
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Owlacombe and Buncombe, and cut asunder what Providence 
ordained to be one. I tell you,’ he went on fiercely, ‘ that so long as 
all that land remains another’s and not mine, so long shall I feel 
only gall, and no pity nor love, for Eve, and all who have issued 
from her—for all who inherit her name and blood. I curse——’ 
his voice rose to a roar, and his grey hair bristled like the fell of 
a wolf, ‘I curse them all with F 

The pale man, Jordan, rushed at him and thrust his hand over 
his mouth. 

‘Curse not,’ he said vehemently ; then in a subdued tone, ‘ Listen 
to reason, and you will feel pity and love for my little one who 
inherits the name and blood of your Eve. I have laid by money: 
I am in no want. It shall be the portion of my little Eve, and I 
will lend it you for seventeen years. This day, the 24th of June, 
seventeen years hence, you shall repay me the whole sum without 
interest. Iam not a Jew to lend on usury. I shall want the money 
then for my Eve, as.her dower. She’—he held up his head for a 
moment—‘ she shall not be portionless. In the meantime take 
and use the money, and when you walk over the fields you have 
purchased with it,—bless the name.’ 

A flush came in the sallow face of Ezekiel Babb. He rose to 
his feet and held out his hand. 

‘You will lend me the money, two thousand pounds ?’ 

‘I will lend you fifteen hundred.’ 

‘I will swear to repay the sum in seventeen years. You shall 
have a mortgage.’ 

‘On this day.’ 

‘This 24th day of June, so help me God!’ 

A ray of orange light, smiting through the window, was falling 
high up the wall. The hands of the men met in the beam, and 
the reflection was cast on their faces,—on the dark hard face of 
Ezekiel, on the white quivering face of Ignatius. 

‘And you bless,’ said the latter, ‘ you bless the name of Eve, 
-and the blood that follows it.’ 

‘I bless. Peace be to the restless blood !’ 








CHAPTER III. 


THE WHISH-HUNT. 


ON a wild and blustering evening, seventeen years after the events 
related in the two preceding chapters, two girls were out, in 
spite of the fierce wind and gathering darkness, in a little gig 
that accommodated only two, the body perched on very large and 
elastic springs. At every jolt of the wheels the body bounced 
and swayed in a manner likely to trouble a bad sailor. But the 
girls were used to the motion of the vehicle, and to the badness of 
the road. They drove a very sober cob, who went at his leisure, 
picking his way, seeing ruts in spite of the darkness. 

The moor stretched in unbroken desolation far away on all 
sides but one, where it dropped to the gorge of the Tamar, but 
the presence of this dividing valley could only be guessed, not 
perceived by the crescent moon. The distant Cornish moorland 
range of Hingston and the dome of Kit Hill seemed to belong to 
the tract over which the girls were driving. 

These girls were Barbara and Eve Jordan. They had been 
out on a visit to some neighbours, if those can be called neighbours 
who lived at a distance of five miles, and were divided from Morwell 
by a range of desolate moor. They had spent the day with their 
friends, and were returning home later than they had intended. 

‘I do not know what father would say to our being abroad so 
late, and in the dark, unattended,’ said Eve, ‘were he at home. 
It is well he is away.’ 

‘He would rebuke me, not you,’ said Barbara. 

‘ Of course he would; you are the elder, and responsible.’ 

‘But I yielded to your persuasion.’ 

‘Yes, I like to enjoy myself when I may. It is vastly dull 
at Morwell. Tell me, Bab, did I look well in my figured dress ?’ 

‘Charming, darling ; you always are that.’ 

‘You are a sweet sister,’ said Eve, and she put her arm round 
Barbara, who was driving. 

Mr. Jordan, their father, was tenant of the Duke of Bedford. 
The Jordans were the oldest tenants on the estate, which had come 
tothe Russells on the sequestration of the abbey. The Jordans had 
been tenants under the abbot, and they remained on after the 
change of religion and owners, without abandoning their religion 
or losing their position, The Jordans were not accounted squires, 
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but were reckoned as gentry. They held Morwell on long leases of 
ninety-nine years, regularly renewed when the leases lapsed. They 
regarded Morwell House almost as their Freehold; it was bound 
up with all their family traditions and associations. 

As a vast tract of country round belonged to the duke, it was 
void of landed gentry residing on their estates, and the only families 
of education and birth in the district were those of the parsons, 
but the difference in religion formed a barrier against intimacy with 
these. Mr. Jordan, moreover, was living under a cloud. It was 
well known throughout the country that he had not been married 
to Eve’s mother, and this had caused a cessation of visits to Morwell. 
Moreover, since the disappearance of Eve’s mother, Mr. Jordan 
had become morose, reserved, and so peculiar in his manner, that 
it was doubted whether he were in his right mind. 

Like many a small country squire, he farmed the estate him- 
self. At one time he had been accounted-an active farmer, and 
was credited with having made a great deal of money; but for the 
last seventeen years he had neglected agriculture a good deal, to 
devote himself to mineralogical researches. He was convinced 
that the rocks were full of veins of metal—silver, lead, and copper 
—and he occupied himself in searching for the metals in the wood, 
and on the moor, sinking pits, breaking stones, washing and melt- 
ing what he found. He believed that he would come on some vein 
of almost pure silver or copper, which would make his fortune. 
Bitten with this craze, he neglected his farm, which would have 
gone to ruin had not his eldest daughter, Barbara, taken the 
management into her own hands. 

Mr. Jordan was quite right in believing that he lived on rocks 
rich with metal: the whole land is now honeycombed with shafts 
and adits: but he made the mistake in thinking that he could 
gather a fortune out of the rocks unassisted, armed only with his 
own hammer, drawing only out of his own purse. His knowledge 
of chemistry and mineralogy was not merely elementary, but in- 
correct ; he read old books of science mixed up with the fantastic 
alchemical notions of the middle ages, believed in the sympathies 
of the planets with metals, and in the virtues of the divining rod. 

‘Does a blue or a rose ribbon suit my hair best, Bab?’ asked 
Eve. ‘ You see my hair is chestnut, and I doubt me if pink suits 
the colour so well as forget-me-not.’ 

‘Every ribbon of every hue agrees with Eve,’ said Barbara. 

‘You are a darling.’ The younger girl made an attempt to 
kiss her sister, in return for the compliment. 
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‘Be careful,’ said Barbara, ‘ you will upset the gig.’ 

‘But I love you so much when you are kind.’ 

‘Am not I always kind to you, dear?’ 

‘Oh yes, but sometimes much kinder than at others.’ 

‘That is, when I flatter you.’ 

‘Oh, if you call it flattery ’ said Eve, pouting. 

‘ No—it is plain truth, my dearest.’ 

‘Bab,’ broke forth the younger suddenly, ‘do you not think 
Bradstone a charming house? It is not so dull as ours.’ 

‘ And the Cloberrys—- you like them ?’ 

‘Yes, dear, very much.’ 

‘Do you believe that story about Oliver Cloberry, the page ? ’ 

‘ What story ?’ 

‘ That which Grace Cloberry told me.’ 

‘I was not with you in the lanes when you were talking to- 
gether. I do not know it.’ 

‘Then I will tell you. Listen, Bab, and shiver.’ 

‘I am shivering in the cold wind already.’ 

‘Shiver more shiveringly still. I.am going to curdle your 
blood.’ 

‘Go on with the story, but do not squeeze up against me so 
close, or I shall be pushed out of the gig.’ 

‘But, Bab, I am frightened to tell the tale.’ 

‘Then do not tell it.’ 

‘I want to frighten you.’ 

‘You are very considerate.’ 

‘We share all things, Bab, even our terrors. I am a 
loving sister. Once I gave you the measles. I was too selfish 
to keep it all to myself. Are you ready? Grace told me that 
Oliver Cloberry, the eldest son, was page-boy to John Copplestone, 
of Warleigh, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, you know—wicked 
Queen Bess, who put so many Catholics to death. Squire Cop- 
plestone was his godfather, but he did not like the boy, though 
he was his godchild and page. The reason was this: he was much 
attached to Joan Hill, who refused him and married Squire Cloberry, 
of Bradstone, instead. The lady tried to keep friendly with her 
old admirer, and asked him to stand godfather to her first boy, 
and then to take him as his page; but Copplestone was a man 
who long bore a grudge, and the boy grew up the image of his 
father, and so—Copplestone hated him. One day, when Copple- 
stone was going out hunting, he called for his stirrup-cup, and 
young Cloberry ran and brought it him. But as the squire raised 
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the wine to his lips he saw a spider in it; and in a rage he dashed 
the cup and the contents in the face of the boy. He hit Oliver 
Cloberry on the brow, and when the boy staggered to his feet, he 
muttered something. Copplestone heard him, and called to him 
to speak out, if he were not a coward. Then the lad exclaimed, 
“Mother did well to throw you over for my father.” Some who 
stood by laughed, and Copplestone flared up; the boy, afraid at 
what he had said, turned to go ; then Copplestone threw his hunting 
dagger at him, and it struck him in the back, entered his heart, 
and he fell dead. Do you believe this story, Bab ?’ 

‘There is some truth init, 1 know. Prince, in his “ Worthies,” 
says that Copplestone only escaped losing his head for the murder 
by the surrender of thirteen manors.’ 

‘ That is not all,’ Eve continued ; ‘now comes the creepy part 
of the story. Grace Cloberry told me that every stormy night 
the Whish Hounds run over the downs, breathing fire, pursuing 
Copplestone, from Warleigh to Bradstone, and that the murdered 
boy is mounted behind Copplestone, and stabs him in the back 
all along the way. Do you believe this!’ 

* Most assuredly not.’ 

‘Why should you not, Bab? Don’t you think that a man like 
Copplestone would be unable to rest in his grave? Would not 
that be a terrible purgatory for him to be hunted night after 
night ? Grace told me that old Squire Cloberry rides and blows 
his horn to egg on the Whish Hounds, and Copplestone has a 
black horse, and he strikes spurs into its sides when the boy stabs 
him in the back, and screams with pain. When the Judgment 
Day comes, then only will his rides be over. I am sure I believe 
it all, Bab. It is so horrible.’ 

‘It is altogether false, a foolish superstition.’ 

‘Look there, do you see, Bab, we are at the white stone with 
the cross cut in it that my father put up where he first saw my 
mother. Is it not strange that no one knows whence my mother 
came? Youremember her just a little. Whither did my mother 
go?’ 

‘I do not know, Eve.’ 

‘There, again, Bab. You who sneer and toss your chin when 
I speak of anything out of the ordinary, must admit this to be 
passing wonderful. My mother came, no one knows whence ; she 
went, no one knows whither. After that, is it hard to believe 
in the Whish Hounds and Black Copplestone ?’ 

‘The things are not to be compared.’ 
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‘Your mother was buried at Buckland, and I have seen her 
grave. You know that her body is there, and that her soul is in 
heaven. But as for mine, I do not even know whether she had a 
human soul.’ 

‘Eve! What do you mean ?’ 

‘I have read and heard tell of such things. She may have 
been a wood-spirit, an elf-maid. Whoever she was, whatever she 
was, my father loved her. He loves her still. I can see that. 
He seems to me to have her ever in his thoughts.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Barbara sadly, ‘ he never visits my mother’s grave ; 
I alone care for the flowers there.’ 

‘I can look into his heart,’ said Eve. ‘ He loves me so dearly 
because he loved my mother dearer still.’ 

Barbara made no remark to this. 

Then Eve, in her changeful mood, went back to the former 
topic of conversation. 

‘Think, think, Bab! of Black Copplestone riding nightly over 
these wastes on his black mare, with her tail streaming behind, 
and the little page standing on the crupper, stabbing, stabbing, 
stabbing ; and the Whish Hounds behind, giving tongue, and 
Squire Cloberry in the rear urging them on with his horn. Oh, 
Bab! Iam sure father believes in this. I should die of fear 
were Copplestone hunted by dogs to pass this way. Hold! 
Hark!’ she almost screamed. 

The wind was behind them ; they heard a call, then the tramp 
of horses’ feet. 

Barbara even was for the moment startled, and drew the gig 
aside, off the road upon the common. A black cloud had rolled 
over the sickle of the moon, and obscured its feeble light. Eve 
could neither move nor speak. She quaked at Barbara’s side like 
an aspen. 

In another moment dark figures of men and horses were 
visible, advancing at full gallop along the road. The dull cob the 

sisters were driving plunged, backed, and was filled with panic. 
Then the moon shone out, and a faint, ghastly light fell on the 
road, and they could see the black figures sweeping along. There 
were two horses, one some way ahead of the other, and two riders, 
the first with slouched hat. But what was that crouched on the 
crupper, clinging to the first rider ? 

As he swept past, Eve distinguished the imp-like form of a 
boy. That wholly unnerved her. She uttered a piercing shriek, 
and clasped her hands over her eyes. 
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The first horse had passed, the second was abreast of the girls 
when that cry rang out. The horse plunged, and in a moment 
horse and rider crashed down, and appeared to dissolve into the 
ground. 





CHAPTER IV. 
EVE’S RING. 


SomME moments elapsed before Barbara recovered her surprise ; 
then she spoke a word of encouragement to Eve, who was in an 
ecstasy of terror, and tried to disengage herself from her arms, 
and master the frightened horse sufficiently to allow her to 
descend. A thorn tree tortured by the winds stood solitary at a 
little distance, at a mound which indicated the presence of a 
former embankment. Barbara brought the cob and gig to it, 
then descended, and fastened the horse to the tree. Then she 
helped her sister out of the vehicle. 

‘Do not be alarmed, Eve. There is nothing here supernatural 
to dismay you, only a pair of farmers who have been drinking, 
and one has tumbled off his horse. We must see that he has not 
broken his neck.’ But Eve clung to her in frantic terror, and 
would not allow her to disengage herself. In the meantime, by 
the sickle moon, now sailing clear of the clouds, they could see 
that the first rider had reined in his horse and turned. 

‘ Jasper!’ he called, ‘ what is the matter ?’ 

No answer came. He rode back to the spot where the second © 
horse had fallen, and dismounted. 

‘What has happened?’ screamed the boy. ‘I must get down 
also.’ 

The man who had dismounted pointed to the white stone and 
said, ‘ Hold the horse and stay there till you are wanted. I must 
see what cursed mischance has befallen Jasper.’ 

Eve was somewhat reassured at the sound of human voices, 
and she allowed Barbara to release herself, and advance into the 
road. 

‘Who are you ?’ asked the horseman. 

‘Only a girl. CanI help? Is the man hurt?’ 

‘ Hurt, of course. He hasn’t fallen into a feather bed, or—by 
good luck—into a furze brake.’ 

The horse that had fallen struggled to rise. 

‘Out of the way, said the man, ‘I must see that the brute 
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does not trample on him.’ He helped the horse to his feet; the 
animal was much shaken and trembled. ‘Hold the bridle, girl.’ 
Barbara obeyed. Then the man went to his fallen comrade and 
spoke to him, but received no answer. He raised his arms, and 
tried if any bones were broken, then he put his hand to the heart. 
‘Give the boy the bridle, and come here, you girl. Help me to 
loosen his neck-cloth. Is there water near?’ 

‘None; we are at the highest point of the moor.’ 

‘Damn it! There is water everywhere in over-abundance in 
this country, except where it is wanted.’ 

‘He is alive,’ said Barbara, kneeling and raising the head of 
the prostrate, insensible man. ‘ He is stunned, but he breathes,’ 

‘ Jasper!’ shouted the man who was unhurt, ‘for God’s sake, 
wake up. You know I can’t remain here all night.’ 

No response. 

‘This is desperate. I must press forward. Fatalities always 
occur when most inconvenient. I was born to ill-luck. No help, 
no refuge near.’ 

‘Iam by as help; my home not far distant,’ said Barbara, 
‘ for a refuge.’ 

‘Oh yes—you! What sort of help is that? Yourhouse! I 
can’t diverge five miles out of my road for that.’ 

‘We live not half an hour from this point.’ 

‘Oh yes—half an hour multiplied by ten. You women don't 
know how to calculate distances, or give a decent direction.’ 

‘The blood is flowing from his head,’ said Barbara ; ‘it is cut. 
He has fallen on a stone.’ 

‘What the devil is to be done? I cannot stay.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Barbara, ‘of course you stay by your comrade. Do 
you think to leave him half dead at night to the custody of two 
girls, strangers, on a moor ?’ 

‘You don’t understand,’ answered the man; ‘I cannot and 
I will not stay.’ He put his hand to his head. ‘ How far to your 
home ?’ . 

‘I have told you, half an hour.’ 

‘ Honour bright—no more ?’ 

‘I said, half an hour.’ 

‘Good God, Watt! always a fool?’ He turned sharply towards 
the lad who was seated on the stone. The boy had unslung a 
violin from his back, taken it from its case, had placed it under 
his chin, and drawn the bow across the strings. 

‘Have done, Watt! Let go the horses, have you? What a 
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fate it is fora man to be cumbered with helpless, useless com- 
panions! ’ 

‘ Jasper’s horse is lame,’ answered the boy, ‘so I have tied 
the two together, the sound and the cripple, and neither can get 
away.’ 

‘ Like me with Jasper. Damnation—but I must go! I dare 
not stay.’ 

The boy swung his bow in the moonlight, and above the raging 
of the wind rang out the squeal of the instrument. Eve looked 
at him, scared. He seemed some goblin perched on the stone, 
trying with his magic fiddle to work a spell on all who heard its 
tones. The boy satisfied himself that his violin was in order, and 
then put it once more in its case, and cast it over his back. 

‘How is Jasper?’ he shouted; but the man gave him no 
answer. 

‘Half an hour! Half an eternity to me,’ growled the man. 
‘ However, one is doomed to sacrifice self for others. I will take 
him to your house and leave him there. Who live at your house ? 
Are there many men there ?’ 

‘There is only old Christopher Davy at the lodge, but he is ill 
with rheumatics. My father is away.’ Barbara regretted having 
said this the moment the words escaped her. 

The stranger looked about him uneasily, then up at the moon. 
‘I can’t spare more than half an hour.’ 

Then Barbara said undauntedly, ‘ No man, under any circum- 
stances, can desert a fellow in distress, leaving him, perhaps, to 
die. You must lift him into our gig, and we will convey him to 
Morwell. Then go your way if you will. My sister and I will 
take charge of him, and do our best for him till you can return.’ 

‘Return!’ muttered the man scornfully. ‘Christian cast his 
burden before the cross. He didn’t return to pick it up again.’ 

Barbara waxed wroth. 

‘If the accident had happened to you, would your friend have 
excused himself and deserted you ?’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed the man, carelessly, ‘ of course he would not.’ 

‘Yet you are eager to leave him.’ 

‘You do not understand. The cases are widely different.’ He 
went to the horses. ‘ Halloa!’ he exclaimed as he now noticed 
Eve. ‘Another girl springing out of the turf! Am I among 
pixies? Turn your face more to the light! On my oath, and I 
am a judge, you are a beauty!’ Then he tried the horse that 
had fallen; it halted. ‘The brute is fit for dogs’ meat only,’ he 
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said. ‘Let the fox-hounds eat him. Is that your gig? We 
can never lift my brother 

‘Is he your brother?’ 

‘We can never pull him up into that conveyance. No, we 
must get him astride my horse; you hold him on one side, I on 
the other, and so we shall get on. Come here, Watt, and lend a 
hand; you help also, Beauty, and see what you can do.’ 

With difficulty the insensible man was raised into the saddle. 
He seemed to gather some slight consciousness when mounted, 
for he muttered something about pushing on. 

‘You go round on the further side of the horse,’ said the man 
imperiously to Barbara. ‘You seem strong in the arm, possibly 
stronger than Iam. Beauty! lead the horse.’ 

‘The boy can do that,’ said Barbara. 

‘He don’t know the way,’ answered the man. ‘ Let him come 
on with your old rattletrap. Upon my word, if Beauty were to 
throw a bridle over my head, I would be content to follow her 
through the world.’ 

Thus they went on; the violence of the gale had somewhat 
abated, but it produced a roar among the heather and gorse of 
the moor like that of the sea. Eve, as commanded, went before, 
holding the bridle. Her movements were easy, her form was 
graceful. She tripped lightly along with elastic step, unlike the 
firm tread of her sister. But then Eve was only leading, and 
Barbara was sustaining. 

For some distance no one spoke. It was not easy to speak so 
as to be heard, without raising the voice; and now the way led 
towards the oaks and beeches and pines about Morwell, and the 
roar among the branches was fiercer, louder than that among the 
bushes of furze. 

Presently the man cried imperiously ‘Halt!’ and stepping 
forward caught the bit and roughly arrested the horse. ‘I am 
certain we are followed.’ 

‘What if we are ?’ asked Barbara. 

‘What if we are!’ echoed the man. ‘Why, everything to 
me.’ He put his hands against the injured man; Barbara was 
sure he meant to thrust him out of the saddle, leap into it 
himself, and make off. She said, ‘ We are followed by the boy 
with our gig.’ 

Then he laughed. ‘Ah! I forgot that. When a man has 
money about him and no firearms, he is nervous in such a blast- 
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blown desert as this, where girls who may be decoys pop out of 
every furze bush.’ 

‘Lead on, Eve,’ said Barbara, affronted at his insolence. She 
was unable to resist the impulse to say, across the horse, ‘ You 
are not ashamed to let two girls see that you are a coward.’ 

The man struck his arm across the crupper of the horse, 
caught her bonnet-string and tore it away. 

‘I will beat your brains out against the saddle if you insult 


me.’ 


‘A coward is always cruel,’ answered Barbara; as she said 
this she stood off, lest, he should strike again, but he took no 
notice of her last words, perhaps had not caught them. She said 
no more, deeming it unwise to provoke such a man. 

Presently, turning his head, he asked, ‘ Did you call that girl 
—Eve?’ 

‘Yes; she is my sister.’ 

‘That is odd,’ remarked the man. ‘Eve! Eve!’ 

‘Did you call me?’ asked the young girl who was leading. 

‘I was repeating your name, sweet as your face.’ 

‘Go on, Eve,’ said Barbara. 

The path descended, and became rough with stones. 

‘He is moving,’ said Barbara. ‘ He said something.’ 

‘Martin!’ spoke the injured man. 

‘I am at your side, Jasper.’ 

‘IT am hurt—where am I?’ 

‘I cannot tell you; Heaven knows. In some God-forgotten 
waste.’ 

‘Do not leave me!’ 

‘Never, Jasper.’ 

‘You promise me ?’ 

‘With all my heart.’ 

‘I must trust you, Martin,—trust you.’ 

Then he said no more, and sank back into half-consciousness. 

‘How much farther?’ asked the man who walked. ‘I call 
this a cursed long half-hour. To women time is nought. But 
every moment to me is of consequence. I must push on.’ 

‘You have just promised not to desert your friend, your 
brother.’ 

‘It pacified him, and sent him to sleep again.’ 

‘It was a promise.’ 

‘You promise a child the moon when it cries, but it never 
gets it. How much farther ?’ 
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‘We are at Morwell.’ 

They issued from the lane, and were before the old gatehouse 
of Morwell; a light shone through the window over the entrance 
door. 

‘Old Davy is up there ill. He cannot come down. The gate 
is open. We will go in,’ said Barbara. 

‘I am glad we are here,’ said the man called Martin; ‘ now 
we must bestir ourselves.’ 

Thoughtlessly he struck the horse with his whip, and the 
beast started, nearly precipitating the rider to the ground. The 
man on it groaned. 

‘Eve!’ said Barbara, ‘run in and tell Jane to come out, and 
see that a bed be got ready at once in the lower room.’ 

Presently out came a buxom woman-servant, and with her 
assistance the man was taken off the horse and carried indoors. 

A bedroom was on the ground-floor opening out of the hall. 
Into this Eve led the way with a light, and the patient was laid 
on a bed hastily made ready for his reception. His coat was 
removed, and Barbara examined the head. 

‘Here is a gash to the bone,’ she said, ‘and much blood is 
flowing from it. Jane, come with me, and we will get what is 
necessary.’ 

Martin was left alone in the room with Eve and the man 
called Jasper. Martin moved, so that the light fell over her; 
and he stood contemplating her with wonder and admiration. 
She was marvellously beautiful, slender, not tall, and perfectly 
proportioned. Her hair was of the richest auburn, full of gloss 
and warmth. She had the exquisite complexion that so often 
accompanies hair of this colour. Her eyes were large and blue. 
The pure oval face was set on a delicate neck, round which hung 
a kerchief, which she now untied and cast aside. 

‘ How lovely you are!’ said Martin. A rich blush overspread 
her cheek and throat, and tinged her little ears. Her eyes fell. 
His look was bold. 

Then, almost unconscious of what he was doing, as an act of 
homage, Martin removed his slouched hat, and for the first time 
Eve saw what he was like, when she timidly raised her eyes. 
With surprise she saw a young face. The man with the im- 
perious manner was not much above twenty, and was remarkably 
handsome. He had dark hair, a pale skin, very large, soft dark 
eyes, velvety, enclosed within dark lashes. His nose was regular, 
the nostrils delicately arched and chiselled. His lip was fringed 
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with a young moustache. There was a remarkable refinement 
and tenderness in the face. Eve could hardly withdraw her 
wondering eyes from him. Such a face she had never seen, never 
even dreamed of as possible. Here was a type of masculine 
beauty that transcended all her imaginings. She had met very 
few young men, and those she did meet were somewhat uncouth, 
addicted to the stable and the kennel, and redolent of both, more 
at home following the hounds or shooting than associating with 
ladies. There was so much of innocent admiration in the gaze of 
simple Eve that Martin was flattered, and smiled. 

‘ Beauty !’ he said, ‘ who would have dreamed to have stumbled 
on the likes of you on the moor? Nay, rather let me bless my 
stars that I have been vouchsafed the privilege of meeting and 
speaking with a real fairy. It is said that you must never en- 
counter a fairy without taking of her a reminiscence to be a charm 
through life.’ 

Suddenly he put his hand to her throat. She had a delicate 
blue riband about it, disclosed when she cast aside her kerchief. 
He put his finger between the riband and her throat, and pulled. 

‘You are strangling me!’ exclaimed Eve, shrinking away, 
alarmed at his boldness. 

‘I care not,’ he replied, ‘ this I will have.’ 

He wrenched at and broke the riband, and then drew it from 
herneck. As he did so a goldring fell on the floor. He stooped, 
picked it up, and put it on his little finger. 

‘ Look,’ said he, with a laugh, ‘ my hand is so small, my fingers 
so slim—TI can wear this ring.’ 

‘Give it me back! Let me have it! You must not take it!’ 
Eve was greatly agitated and alarmed. ‘I may not part with it. 
It was my mother’s.’ 

Then, with the same daring insolence with which he had taken 
the ring, he caught the girl to him and kissed her. 


(To be continued.) 








Independent Travelling. 


HERE is a great difference, in the title of this paper, between 
the general intelligibility of the adjective and the substantive. 

All are agreed about the meaning of the word ‘travelling.’ It 
means simply going about, wandering from place to place—either 
for business, as in the case of commercial travellers (who are usually 
called ‘travellers’ simply, as if there were no others), or for pleasure, 
as tourists travel, or for some scientific or artistic purpose, as in the 
case of the geologist or the landscape painter. Itis, therefore, quite 
needless to dilate upon the meaning of the word ‘travelling ;’ 
but with regard to the adjective ‘independent’ the case is very 
different. It has, no doubt, a general meaning on which we are 
all of us agreed. To feel that we are not dependent upon some 
person or some conditions of things that we rather dislike (or at 
least that we do not wish to be dependent upon) is to have the 
feeling of independence even when, in fact, we are still very de- 
pendent upon other persons or other conditions of things. And 
so it will be found that everyone has his own idea of what consti- 
tutes independence in travelling. For most young people inde- 
pendent travelling would mean, in the first place, to travel without 
authoritative seniors, such as schoolmasters, tutors, clergymen, and 
more especially and particularly fathers. There may be excep- 
tions to the rule, but in general it may safely be taken as true 
that the most effectual kill-joy for young people on an excursion 
is somebody who has attained the age of reason and who com- 
bines with this antiquity the authority of the tutorial or paternal 
rank, even though he may not have the slightest desire to make 
his authority felt. One of my friends, who seems to me a lively 
and intelligent man of sixty, but who, no doubt, appears very 
grave and serious to the young, proposed, some time ago, to ac- 
company his son and a comrade of his on a long pedestrian tour, 
and he actually set out withthem. ‘This arrangement,’ I thought, 
‘is not likely to be successful. The young men can walk much 
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further in a day than their elderly companion ; therefore they will 
feel restrained, and they would like to enliven the way with ex- 
uberant youthful nonsense, on which the presence of a reverend 
senior will quietly put an extinguisher. Whatever may be the 
result for him, the consequence for them will be the loss of their 
independence, and they will feel it every hour.’ Well, the three 
set out together, and the next news I had of the expedition was 
the return of the elderly man, alone. He said ‘the lads were both 
of them very nice with me, they hehaved very well, but——’ 

* But what ?’ 

‘Well, it did not take me three days to discover that I was a 
drag upon them.’ 

After that the young men came back, and I heard their account 
of the matter. They had had a charming but very fatiguing tour, 
and they had performed prodigies of pedestrianism whilst living 
in a wretched way amongst the hills. ‘And how about the third 
traveller ? he left you?’ 

‘Oh, yes; he soon had enough of it, though he is not a bad 
walker for an elderly man. However he could not do our dis- 
tances, and F 

‘And what ?’ 

‘Oh, well, you know, he could not have roughed it as merrily 
as we did. 

The next great enemy to independence in travelling is differ- 
ence of sex. He who travels with ladies generally finds in practice 
that however little burdensome the ladies may make themselves, 
they have still a claim upon him for certain observances that a gen- 
tleman does not desire to elude, and yet these little observances 
put an end to his independence as effectually as more serious 
claims. He can scarcely, during the trip, take any pleasure oc- 
cupying more than half an hour unless the ladies join in it, and 
for many physical and intellectual reasons they are not always 
disposed to join. Then they tell him to go alone, and they will 
wait in the hotel, but he knows that if he leaves them there he is 
committing a little sin. They want to stay in places that seem 
dull to him, and he stays ; they do not care for other places that 
have an interest for him, and he passes them by with the consola- 
tory reflection that he will revisit them some day by himself. 
Hitherto we have supposed the ladies to be perfectly reasonable, 
but some of them are by nature exacting, and a few are extremely 
and incessantly exacting. It is in travelling that this peculiarity 
is developed to the utmost. Such ladies are always dissatisfied 
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and always wanting you to render them little services. If ren- 
dered, these services excite a minimum of gratitude, but the omis- 
sion of them causes a perceptible shade of resentment which adds 
nothing to the pleasures of the tour. 

Of all the sacrifices of independence in travelling, not one is so 
absolute and complete as that of a healthy person who travels 
either with an invalid or with a semi-invalid who cannot conform 
to ordinary conditions. Many people are well enough at home, 
but have a constitutional liability to indisposition at the very time 
when they want health most—that is, when they are travelling. 
We are all familiar with sea-sickness, at least from having observed 
it in others. It appears to annihilate all pleasure in sea voyages, 
and if you travel with anyone who is liable to this malady you find 
that some narrow strait like those which divide England from 
France and Ireland will make your companion wish to change his 
direction as ants do when they meet with a chalked line. If he 
is very courageous and incurs the certain suffering, you are de- 
prived of his companionship on the steamer, and regain thereby, 
no doubt, a sort of independence which only the hard-hearted can 
enjoy. Sufferers from the railway are, happily, much less numerous 
than the unhappy victims of sea-sickness, but they exist, and have 
to conform to the necessities of their different cases, which their 
travelling companions must equally consider. Some are giddy and 
sick in the railway train; others are liable to various forms of 
nerve distress produced by the peculiar vibration; others cannot 
endure to see objects go rapidly past them and prefer to travel in 
the night. Outside of these exceptional cases there is an enor- 
mous difference in the mere power of endurance with regard to 
railway travelling, and this endurance seems almost independent 
of strength of constitution. I knew an old gentleman, an English- 
man, who was totally insensible to fatigue as resulting from the 
railway. He would go from the south of France to the north of 
England without a pause, and on arriving at home he would at once 
resume his ordinary life as if he had been out for a short walk. He 
was a heavy, muscular man with great insensibility of nerve, and 
these, no doubt, appear to be favourable conditions, but they are 
certainly not essential, as my next case proves. This is the case 
of a Frenchman whose health is delicate, who has little muscular 
strength and much excitability of nerve. He is the best railway 
traveller I ever met with; the longest railway journeys produce no 
-effect upon him whatever: it seems as if he could never be fatigued 
by the noise and vibration of the train. On arriving at his destina- 
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tion he is ready to take another ticket at a moment’s notice and be 
whirled away hundreds of miles. Others, apparently far stronger, 
tell me that the railway produces a deeper and deadlier weariness 
than any active exertion. Now, the very good railway travellers 
are naturally apt to look upon their inferiors in this respect as 
fanciful and rather affected persons, knowing as they do by expe- 
rience that such travelling costs no fatigue. The tours that they 
plan usually include great distances, and the end of their leave of 
absence may find them at Vienna, where they will take the express 
to Paris to catch the night mail to Charing Cross. 

The rapid travellers and the slow travellers, those who want to 
see as much as they can of the globe and those who are contented 
with a corner of it, can never feel independent if together. Indeed, 
travelling in company is always rather difficult unless there is 
either a great affection, so that the society of each has a constant, 
unfailing charm for the other, or else the principle of authority 
and subordination as it exists between master and servant. 

Solitary travelling appears to secure independence more com- 
pletely than any other, and it has its earnest advocates in these 
times, The utmost thought and skill have been expended upon 
schemes for rendering the solitary traveller more and more com- 
pletely independent of his fellow men both on land and water. 
Mr. John Macgregor used to be the strongest advocate for the 
solitary principle. His argument was that the lonely traveller 
could generally find some one to talk to when he wanted society, 
and also that conversation with any companion is speedily ex- 
hausted when two people are thrown together constantly. These 
ideas have been apparently accepted to some extent in America, 
where the type of small yacht known as the ‘ single-hand cruiser’ 
—the vessel whose owner navigates her entirely by himself—has 
been very carefully studied and brought to a curious perfection. 
In the Forest and Stream, published at New York, an intelligent 
and humorous contributor has well described the repugnance felt 
by the accomplished yachtsman towards awkward people who come 
on board his little craft and vex him by their untidiness, leaving 
the marks of their boot-nails for a permanent memorial. He 
suffers too, morally, from their discontented ways, from their im- 
patience with those delays and small disappointments that the 
yachtsman takes as part of the ordinary course of things, and from 
their frequently evident desire to be put ashore. The taste for 
solitary cruising would, indeed, almost seem to be the result of un- 
fortunate experiences in uncongenial companionship. The same 
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unfortunate experiences may be met with in land travelling also, 
but they are especially likely to happen to the amateur sailor, 
because sailing is a peculiar passion requiring the love of water 
and wind and a natural affinity for sailing boats and their com- 
plicated tackle. Ifthe chosen companion has not these instincts 
by nature, he has been selected without due discrimination, and 
the only consequence of his presence will be to beget a desire for 
solitude. But I cannot think that solitude is anything better 
than a sort of negative solution of the difficulty, and I can even 
prove that the lonely man is not always the most truly independent. 
When in a boat by yourself you are so completely the slave of your 
vessel that so long as it is in motion you have hardly leisure to eat 
a crust of bread. Even the American advocate of solitary sailing 
admits that the lonely yachtsman may sometimes have ten or 
twelve hours of fatigue and fasting at a stretch. Two companions 
relieve each other, and so give each other independence. I re- 
member sailing in a boat with a rather stiff old gentleman who 
was good at the helm but not sharp enough for anything else, so 
he took that as his speciality, and I attended to the sails and fed 
the steersman and made his coffee for him. Surely he must have 
felt more independent than if he had been in a state of constant 
anxiety about sailing gear and suffering from the pangs of hunger! 
It is almost impossible to state fairly and truly the degree in 
which two men are superior to one. It is not simply the multi- 
plication sum ‘twice one are two,’ for the two can do a hundred 
things that are infinitely more than twice what the isolated man 
could accomplish,' and, what is most to our present purpose, they 
can relieve each other, which is all-important to creatures so easily 
fatigued as we are. The reader may, perhaps, remember one of 
Mr. Macgregor’s books— The Voyage Alone in. the Yawl * Rob Roy’ 
—in which he told us how he crossed the Channel from Havre to 
Littlehampton. Overcome with fatigue, he fell asleep in the middle 
of the Channel, and lay thus for ten hours under the folds of the 
mainsail whilst the boat drifted. I need not expatiate on the very 
considerable dangers of such a situation. Two men in the same 
boat might have escaped the risk by watching alternately. For the 
same reason, in canoe travelling, a canoe manned by two paddlers 
can go on continuously, when with one only it would have 


1 Any combined action when the two men have to be at a distance of more 
than two yards from each other is work of another category. It is already the 
work of Humanity, with its power of combination, and not that of man as an 
individual, 
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to stop for rests. There may also be situations in canoe travel- 
ling when a lonely man is in danger because he cannot both paddle 
and do something else at the same time. M.Tanneguy de Wogan 
passed a whole night on the Rhone—a night full of the greatest 
perils, because he was unable to effect a landing on account of the 
strong current. Had there been two men in the canoe, one of 
them might probably have managed to stop it with the boathook 
just when the other had directed it to a suitable place. 

I remember a very perilous situation in driving when the peril 
was neutralised by the presence of two persons instead of one. I 
was on the box seat of a coach; the team consisted of three horses 
abreast, and we were just beginning to descend a long and very 
steep hill with a bridge and an embankment at the bottom when 
the driver suddenly perceived that one of the pole chains belong- 
ing to the middle horse had become unhooked. ‘She is a ticklish 
animal,’ said the driver, ‘and if she finds that out we shall have 
an accident. Take the reins, sir, and keep the horses well to- 
gether without stopping or altering their pace in any way ’ (it was 
a restrained trot), ‘ and especially pay no attention whatever to me.’ 
I knew the man to be full of quiet courage, and obeyed him to 
the letter without a word. He immediately disappeared from my 
side, and I next saw him on the road edging himself in between 
the horses. He hooked the chain again, and actually had the 
coolness to secure it with a piece of string. What could he have 
done alone ? 

Many instances occur to my recollection of dangers in driving 
avoided, as on this occasion, because the driver was not alone, but 
it would be useless to enumerate them because danger is usually 
thought of only when it is present. An argument against solitary 
driving more likely to be listened to, is that it ties the traveller to 
his conveyance, whereas if he has a servant he may at any time 
leave the road to see things of interest at some distance from it. 

The seeker for independence in travelling is likely to avoid 
one form of servitude only to fall into another. If you hire con- 
veyances you are dependent on what you find; if you use convey- 
ances of your own you are tied to them when public means of 
locomotion might have enabled you to pass quickly over regions 
of inferior interest. For example, you have a sailing yacht, than 
which nothing, at first sight, appears to ensure the independence 
of its owner more completely. He has his house under the deck, 
and has only to go down a few steps to find himself at home. Yes, 
but he has also many tons of ballast under the house, and when 
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there is no wind the ballast makes almost a fixture of the boat, 
which no human strength can row. The utmost that can be done is 
to make exasperatingly slow progress by towing the yacht behind 
a rowing-boat. Is this independence? It is so only just so long 
as the yachtsman does not care whether he makes any progress or 
not, and then he might as well be ina hull at anchor and dis- 
pense with his sailing gear and his crew. To remedy this and get 
more complete independence, we see, as in Lord Brassey’s yacht, 
the employment of the auxiliary steam-engine. This answers, in 
yachting, to the combination of oar and sail in such boats as those 
used in Lord Wolseley’s expedition up the Nile, and on a still 
smaller scale to the ‘ paddleable sailing canoe.’ In all these cases 
the object is to be independent of the wind. 

Mere speed in travelling is in itself a great element of inde- 
pendence. In acountry where good lodgings are only to be found 
at wide intervals the power of going quickly from one to another 
makes the traveller heedless of the demerits of those which he 
easily passes by. Nobody knows, who has not tried, how difficult 
it is to travel slowly in some regions that the quick traveller 
believes to be perfectly well provided. It matters nothing to him 
that his hotels are forty miles apart. The slow traveller has to put 
up with wretched accommodation in the intervals. This is the 
great advantage that cyclists have over pedestrians. The velocipede 
soon takes its rider over the ten or fifteen miles that separate him 
from his inn. The slow traveller seeks independence in another 
way; his great desire is to have his lodging with him. Long 
before slow independent travelling was understood as a recreation 
the science of it had been mastered empirically by poor practical 
men. The canal boat has its narrow cabin, the wandering hawker 
his covered waggon or more comfortable caravan, the gipsy his 
humble tent for the roadside. All these people can cook for them- 
selves in their own way, and being thus always near their lodging 
and their dinner are independent of the country inns. Lovers of 
slow travel have been considered eccentric and absurd for doing 
that which the necessity of the case has suggested to all mankind, 
in similar circumstances, from time immemorial. The desire of 
all travellers by water is to have a cabin in the boat, and every 
land traveller, caught in a shower of rain, has desired a tent or a 
caravan. The eccentricity of travelling with means of shelter of 
your own seems to depend upon very slight distinctions. It is 
extremely eccentric to have a caravan on the road and sleep in 
it, but not in the least eccentric to have a saloon carriage, with 
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similar sleeping accommodation, on the railway. When the dis- 
tances are very long, and people wish to be independent of hotels, 
they do exactly the same things, in rapid steam conveyances, that 
slow travellers do on the canal, the river, or the road. When Her 
Majesty goes to Provence or Savoy she sleeps on board her boat 
like a fisherman in harbour, the only difference being in the greater 
luxury of the royal accommodation, and when she passes from the 
water to the land she sleeps again in her railway carriage, which 
is nothing but a splendid sort of caravan. The progresses of Indian 
Governors-General used to be a very magnificent kind of gipsying. 
Yachting of all kinds is gipsying that has received the consecration 
of fashion, and now that independent travel is appreciated there 
are yachts of all sizes and all degrees of luxury and expense. In- 
dependent travelling upon common roads is much less known and 
appreciated than that of the aquatic kind, and yet in every establish- 
ment where horses are kept a caravan might be very easily added. 
The reason why rich people have not yet taken to caravan travelling 
as they have to yachting is supposed to be the dread of being con- 
founded with gipsies and itinerant vendors, but there might be a 
certain state and style about a gentleman’s caravan that would 
distinguish it from others, as the neatness and elegance of a yacht 
prevent it from being confounded with trading vessels. The other 
objection to caravan travelling is its slowness, that seems excessive 
in an age of express trains. If, however, a country is to be seen 
at all, it can hardly be done beyond a very moderate rate of speed, 
and although a caravan may not equal the daily ‘record’ of a 
velocipede, it is not liable, on the other hand, to become a fixture 
like a sailing vessel becalmed. The traveller would choose a 
country of some interest, and his satisfaction would be to explore 
it at his leisure, whilst he would feel serenely independent iu 
doing so. 

A French friend of mine lives near one of those pretty shady 
avenues of trees that are common on the outskirts of French towns, 
and often in the morning he walks out in that direction. One day 
his curiosity was attracted by a caravan that sought the shade 
there. The horses were unharnessed by a servant, and the master 
came out of the vehicle and looked around him with the eye of a 
stranger to the locality. ‘There is something about that caravan,’ 
my friend thought, ‘that seems unusual, and I should like to find 
out what it is.’ Impelled by this desire, he entered into con- 
versation with the owner, who was immediately recognisable as a 
gentleman, and my friend being of the same class, they soon 
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became communicative, as French people will when they have not 
made up their minds to be rigidly solemn and reserved. The owner 
of the caravan was Monsieur le Comte de B—— ; the horses were 
his carriage horses, the man was his groom, and Madame la Com- 
tesse was inside the house on wheels, occupied in cooking the 
déjeuner. They remained in that place twenty-four hours, and 
my friend became almost intimate with them. They both said 
that of all the varieties of travelling this was what they most en- 
joyed. It had begun by an attempt to explore some part of the 
country where the inns were bad, but since then they had come 
to prefer the caravan to any inns whatever ; and, in fact, there were 
two or three excellent hotels in the town they were then ‘visiting. 
The caravan was arranged with great skill, so as to give good ac- 
commodation in a restricted space, and the servant was provided 
for by a sort of tent, not set up separately on the ground but be- 
longing to the habitation itself. 

Looking at this arrangement from a practical point of view, 
it might be thought that with a lady on board it would be desir- 
able to have a second caravan with servants. That, however, would 
involve a great increase of expense. Yet the continual expense 
would not be great, as the extra pair of horses might be hired for 
the excursion only. 

One of my friends who knew that I was interested in everything 
concerning independent travel told me of a moving establishment 
he had met with in Italy. A rich Italian nobleman travelled with 
four caravans of commodious size and admirably contrived, each 
drawn by a pair of fine horses. On arriving at-a halting-place for 
the night, the vehicles were placed in the form of a hollow square, 
and the space so enclosed was covered in with a canvas roof. This 
made a sort of central hall, in which the owner and his family dined 
in great state, the caravans serving as bedrooms. Now, although 
this may seem an extravagant way of travelling, it is, in fact, merely 
an unaccustomed way of employing a rich man’s establishment of 
horses and men. The extra expenses involved by this particular 
employment of them need not be extremely onerous. 

Few of us being able to afford either a large yacht or four 
pairs of horses, we look to establishments more within our means. 
I have myself travelled with a light waggon drawn by one pair of 
norses, and containing two tents, one for my servant and the other 
for myself. This was ina region where the inns were few and bad. 
Such an arrangement is superior to the caravan in its power of 
expansion, as when the tents are pitched they are as good as two 
VOL. X. NO, LIX. 1] 
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caravans, but, on the other hand, the pitching and striking of 
tents is a labour that cannot be undertaken every time a shower 
comes on, and it is evident that the caravan has an appreciable 
advantage in being always ready. Besides, it is found in practice 
that good places for pitching tents are not met with everywhere, 
and that they are particularly difficult to choose in the dark, with 
nothing but a lantern to explore the ground. A caravan, on the 
other hand, is always pitched in the best sanitary conditions, as it 
presents a wooden floor kept at a good height above the ground, 
with a free play of air below. A correspondent of mine in South 
Africa told me that the best thing, in practice, that he had ever 
used for travelling was a two-wheeled ! cart drawn by four, six, or 
eight horses. The upper part of this vehicle was a small hut for 
the master, and curtains fell down at night below the hut, making 
a tent with two berths for the servants. My correspondent found 
this much speedier than the usual colonial waggon; indeed, he 
could perform sixty miles a day with it, even in South Africa. 

A small berth, completely dry and free from draughts, is much 
safer than a more commodious bed-chamber without these quali- 
ties. Amongst poor folks who do not travel for theit amusement 
we find all degrees of humble comfort, often intelligently contrived, 
and by no means despicable on a wild night. A long donkey-cart 
with plenty of straw in it and an arched canvas roof is a cheap and 
light substitute for a caravan, and is, in fact, nothing but a com- 
bination of tent and hut on wheels. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson 
went a step further in the direction of simplification when he kept 
the donkey only, dispensing with the cart and carrying a large 
bag to sleepin. For my part I have a rooted objection to sleep- 
ing on the ground, and generally grant myself the luxury of a bed 
well raised above it. The donkey cart, just described, seems to 
me the cheapest and humblest invention for sleeping anywhere 
on a road that can be adopted in the climates of Western Europe 
without any risk to health. What Mr. Stevenson has to say in 
favour of the sleeping-sack may be given in his own words, 

‘A tent, above all fora solitary traveller, is troublesome to pitch, 
and troublesome to strike again; and even on the march it forms 
a conspicuous feature in your baggage. A sleeping-sack, on the 
other hand, is always ready ; you have only to get intoit. It serves 


' In the absence of good roads a two-wheeler is best, but the colonial four- 
wheeled waggon is built so that the two pairs of wheels rest on uneven ground 
independently of each other, and thus the great objection to four-wheeled vehicles 
is practically overcome. 
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a double purpose—a bed by night, a portmanteau by day—and it 
does not advertise your intention of camping out to every curious 
passer-by. This isa huge point. Ifthe camp is not secret it is 
but a troubled resting-place ; you become a public character; the 
convivial rustic visits your bedside after an early supper; and you 
must sleep with one eye open and be up before the day.’ 

The objection to attracting attention is very serious, but cara- 
vans and covered carts, if of a kind resembling in external appear- 
ance those which are often met with on the road, have the advan- 
tage of escaping notice. The independent traveller loses half his 
independence if he attracts attention. An ordinary omnibus, with 
blinds to the windows inside and a skylight in the roof, would 
make a snug little cabin to sleep in, and nobody would look at it, 
Without departing widely from the common forms of carriages, a 
thing might be built to contain all that is necessary for independent 
life and yet pass, let us say, for a commercial traveller’s carriage 
with his boxes behind. It would, of course, be quite easy to devise 
a gentlemanly-looking carriage with private sleeping accommoda- 
tion, but that would be troublesome in another way when the object 
is not to excite curiosity in poor places. 

The reader may possibly remember a book written by Mr. 
Charles Alston Collins many years ago, and entitled A Cruise on 
Wheels. He narrates a journey from the Channel coast to Geneva 
performed in a four-wheeled vehicle with a hood in front and a 
covered place behind for luggage, but too short, if we may judge 
from the sketch, to sleep in; nor do we find, from the narrative of 
the journey, that the travellers ever slept anywhere but in the inns, 
These were not always to be had at the time and place where 
they were most desirable, nor were they invariably pleasant. 
Having gone so far in the direction of independence as to purchase 
a covered vehicle on four wheels and a horse to draw it, the travel- 
lers seem to have unaccountably stopped short of complete inde- 
pendence by not having their vehicle long enough for sleeping 
arrangements. Now, judging from experience in out-of-the-way 
places, I should say that the traveller has, or need have, much less 
anxiety about eating than concerning his night’s rest. Food is to 
be had almost everywhere in civilised countries, and a supply for 
times of need may be carried and kept in reserve ; but the ques- 
tion of lodging is not so easily settled. It is not a matter of pride. 
Anyone who is fit to travel at all will accept cheerfully and thank- 
fully the humblest entertainment; the two real difficulties are 
exposure if you cannot find a lodging and possible filthiness in 
I1l2 
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the lodging when it is found. Some persons who can bear a 
little hardship easily are entirely upset by a bad smell and almost 
sickened by vermin. 

The Cruise of the Land Yacht ‘ Wanderer, by Dr. Gordon 
Stables, is a record of the most determined attempt at caravan 
travelling that has hitherto been made by a gentleman within the 
limits of Great Britain. With the help of a photograph and the 
author’s lucid description we are able to form an accurate idea of 
what he calls a ‘land yacht ’—rather an ambitious title, perhaps, as 
it conveys the idea of a more commodious lodging than can be 
erected upon four wheels, if it is to be drawn over common roads. 
The length of the house is nearly twenty feet, the height from the 
ground eleven, and the breadth inside six. The house is built of 
mahogany with a lining of ‘ softer wood ;’ the carriage altogether 
weighs 30 cwt., and when laden under 2 tons. It was built by 
the Bristol Waggon Company, with orders to make it as light as 
possible consistently with strength; so we may presume that it is 
difficult to make a strong waggon of that size lighter. As for 
appearance, the mahogany is polished, not painted, and adorned 
with black and gold mouldings. 

The cowpé is the driving place, with a door opening behind 
into the saloon, and behind the saloon there is a small kitchen. 
The saloon is rather more than twice as long as the kitchen or the 
cowpé, which are of equal dimensions. The author gives the de- 
tails of the internal arrangements in his book. They appear to 
be well thought out, but the impression remains that although 
large for a carriage the caravan is still a narrow ledging. The 
author tells us that he is a great lover and practiser of order, which 
is a most necessary virtue in so small a house. The advantage, of 
course, of tents over a caravan is that although they pack in a small 
space they are roomy when erected, and a most commodious 
camp might be transported in a smaller waggon than the ‘ Wan- 
derer.’ The objections to tents have been already stated. It 
might, perhaps, be possible to invent an expanding caravan on the 
principle of the cameras used by photographers, which would double 
the space at night. Or the space might be increased, if the 
window was a skylight, by letting the sides down as floors protected 
by sloping tent-canvas reaching to the roof, but such schemes would 
necessitate other internal arrangements, and if Dr. Gordon Stables 
was narrowly lodged he enjoyed at least the advantage of having 
everything ready at a moment’s notice. His taste for pretty things 
and his passion for order seem to have insured a general satisfac- 
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toriness in his arrangements. Any ingenious and inventive tra- 
veller could order everything to his own taste in a small interior 
of this kind, and nothing could be more amusing than the long 
cogitations which end in the production of a masterpiece. It is 
easy to see from Dr. Stables’ book that he is very proud of the 
‘ Wanderer,’ just as Mr. John Macgregor used to be of his canoes 
and his habitable yaw). 

The real difficulty-in land travel is not in the caravan, it is in 
the horses. ‘ Whatever it might be to others with longer and wiser 
heads,’ says Dr. Stables, ‘to me the greatest difficulty has been in 
getting horses to suit. I have tried many. I have had jibbers, 
bolters, kickers ; and one or two so slow, but so sure, that an eighty- 
one-ton gun fired alongside them would not increase their pace by 
a yard to the mile.’ 

The objection to all travelling whatever with horses of your 
own is that the success of the excursion depends not only on their 
temper, but on their health. And however good the general health 
of the animals may be, if lameness comes on where are you ? 

‘A little, almost invisible vertical crack on the hoof of the near 
foreleg’—I am quoting from the Cruise on Wheels—‘and cer- 
tain annulated lines, faintly marked in its circumference, were all 
the external evidences of Bijou’s unsoundness of which the eye 
could take note. Yet in this hoof the mischief lay; and from 
these small indications the learned in such matters gathered that 
the hoof was utterly unsound, and that the following course of 
treatment would be necessary for its cure: In the first place, it 
would be necessary to remove her shoes, and relieve the heat and 
inflammatory symptoms by bleeding ; it would be necessary to keep 
her off the road for six months; and at the same time, that she 
might not be without exercise, she must be employed in agricul- 
tural work, treading on soft ground and moving through ploughed 
fields, where her tender feet would not be subjected to the succes- 
sion of shocks which they encountered every time they came in 
contact with the paved roads of France.’ 

Dr. Gordon Stables has come deliberately to the conclusion that 
‘caravaning for health and pleasure had better not be undertaken 
with a single carriage, however well horsed. There ought to be two 
caravans at least. Then, in the event of coming to an ugly hill, 
there is an easy way of overcoming it by bending all your horse 
power on to one carriage at a time, and so trotting them over the 
difficulty.’ He adds this reflection on the prospects of his own 
expedition with one pair of horses: ‘To go all alone as I am 
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about to do is really to go at considerable risk; and at this moment 
I cannot tell you whether I am suitably horsed or not.’ 

The care of the horses on the road is a deduction from the in- 
dependence of the caravan traveller, especially if he adheres to the 
rule of stabling them every night. In that case it is obvious that 
he is as much bound to stop near human habitations as if he slept 
in them himself. 

The ‘land yacht’ can hardly be compared to the water yacht 
for privacy. It is generally on the road, which is public, or else 
drawn up in some yard where it excites the curiosity of the people, 
whereas a boat is in itself a little island, and is wonderfully private 
even in waters close to some populous city. With a boat too you 
ean select at will all kinds of secluded corners. Here is an example 
of what I mean. Last year I was on the Sadne just above Lyons, 
where the public road skirts the river on its way to the great city. 
The road is much frequented, but at a very little distance from it 
there are one or two islands in the river, and behind the islands 
are places where a boat may be moored in a degree of seclusion 
searcely to be surpassed in the least populous parts of the country. 
On rivers and in seaports of all kinds people are so much accus- 
tomed to seeing boats used as habitations that they pay little atten- 
tion to them, and sleeping arrangements under canvas that would 
excite the most eager curiosity on a roadside pass almost unnoticed 
on a river. The floating population has its own ways and is a sort 
of fraternity; it is not the general public that one has to face 
on the road. Another important difference is that roads are very 
narrow, so that all passers-by come close to your little establish- 
ment, whereas a river may be wide enough for the stream of traffic 
to flow at a considerable distance from the voyager. I have often 
stopped my boat on the Sadne at a distance of more than 200 
yards from that part of the river where the traffic passes, and 
it is astonishing what a degree of privacy that gives. In yachting 
expeditions the people on board often have some lonely natural 
harbour all to themselves. 

Dr. Gordon Stables lays great stress on the value of caravan 
travelling for the improvement of health. He enumerates no less 
than twenty diseases which ‘are likely to be benefited by caravan 
life.” He places ennui at the head of the list, treating it as a 
disease, and no doubt it may become a very formidable one, but 
the objection is that ennwi may easily be produced in some natures 
by the causes which relieve it in others. A sailing voyage relieves 
ennui in those who have a natural taste for sailing, but, unless the 
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nautical instinct is present, ennwi is produced by the first calm or 
the first contrary wind. I think I know some people of both sexes 
in whom the mere slowness of caravan travel and the daily repeti- 
tion of the same kind of life would certainly produce ennui. Many 
of the other ailments mentioned by Dr. Gordon Stables are de- 
pendent for relief, not exactly on caravan life in itself, but on the 
enjoyment of that kind of life, which is not given to everyone. It 
comes simply to this, that pleasurable exercise in the open air, with 
change of scene, is a health-giving influence, but the exercise must 
be pleasurable. Dr. Stables himself has the same passion for the 
caravan that other men have for a canoe or a yacht, so in his case 
it is probably beneficial. Amongst the ailments he mentions are 
indigestion, insomnia, failure of brain power, and nervousness. 
‘Some of the great factors,’ he says, ‘in the cure of such complaints 
as the above by life in a caravan for a series of months would be 
that perfect rest and freedom from all care which is so calming to 
shattered nerves, weary brains, and aching hearts, the constant and 
pleasurable change of scene and change of faces, the regularity of 
the mode of life, and the delightfully refreshing sleep, born of 
the fresh air and exercise, which is nearly always obtainable at 
night.’ 

The sensation of improving health in those who are partially 
invalided, or of increasing strength in the robust, is at the bottom 
of most of the enjoyment afforded by independent travel. With 
reference to this part of the subject it is necessary to remember that 
real prudence, as understood by an experienced traveller, and the 
prudence of those who have always lived in comfortable houses, 
are not, and cannot be, the same. The traveller does things that 
seem imprudent, but are not really so as he does them because 
he pays attention to certain conditions that others overlook. If the 
reader will consult the chapter on ‘ Bivouac’ in Galton’s Art of 
Travel, he will soon perceive that even in what to comfortable 
people seems such a wild thing as sleeping out of doors there are 
ways of acting prudently. Of two fields that look very much alike 
to the unthinking one may be safe and the other dangerous. In 
the same field one place may be a receptacle for everything that 
is objectionable in the chilled night air, and another may be 
healthier than the nearest house. A very low wall of sods may be 
a sufficient shelter in weather that is dry and windy; a rock that 
has been well heated by the sun in the day time may be a maga- 
zine of caloric for the night. A hammock swung between two 
trees may be in a stratum of air eight degrees (Fahrenheit) warmer 
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than that upon the grass. One of Mr. Glaisher’s experiments 
showed a difference of no less than 28° between the cold on the 
ground and the warmer stratum of air eight feet above it. 

The limits of our space are reached, but the subject is not 
exhausted. Every reader will have his own notions of what con- 
stitutes independence for the traveller. For some it consists in 
the absence of impedimenta, amongst which they class all 
material things, however useful. They can hardly tolerate 
ordinary luggage, not to mention the numerous details of an 
encampment. Others seek privacy and independence in the 
impedimenta themselves, and like them, and enjoy the trouble 
of looking after them. These last are the only travellers who ever 
master the craft, yet the best independence in travelling is not 
secured by elaborate and expensive apparatus, but by health and 
energy, with a contented spirit that adapts itself easily to cir- 
cumstances and treats all temporary inconveniences with good- 
humoured contempt. The most independent traveller is he who 
is not dependent on little comforts and indulgences, and who in 
the absence of them can say merrily,‘ A la guerre comme &@ la 
guerre !’ 


P. G. HaMeErTON. 











































Ballade of the Flight of Nicolette. 


‘ And the daisies which she crushed in passing looked dark against her fect ; 
the girl was so white !| ’—( Cantefable @ Aucassin et Nicolette, 12**.) 


LL bathed in pearl and amber light 
She rose to fling the lattice wide, 
And leaned into the fragrant night 
Where brown birds sang of summertide ; 
("Twas Love’s own voice that called and cried) 
‘Ah Sweet!’ she said, ‘I'll seek thee yet, 
Though thorniest pathways should betide 
The fair white feet of Nicolette.’ 





They slept, who would have stayed her flight ; 
(Full fain were they the maid had died !) 
She sped adown her prison’s height 
On strands of linen featly tied. 
And so she passed the garden-side 
With loose-leaved roses sweetly set, 
And dainty daisies, dark beside 
The fair white feet of Nicolette! 


Her Love lay pent in evil plight: 
(So, many lovers stili abide) 

I would my lips could praise aright 
Her name that should be glorified ! 
Those lovers, now, whom foes divide 

Do weep awhile—and soon forget. 


| Ah, would through these chill souls might glide 
‘ The fair white feet of Nicolette ! 
| Envoy. 


My Princess! doff thy frozen pride, 

Nor scorn to pay Love’s golden debt ; 
Through His dim woodlands take for guide 
The fair white feet of Nicolette. 


GRAHAM R, Tomson. 
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Shore-Hunting at Broadstairs. 


ADDRESS the following pages to those sensible seaside 
visitors who wish to make as much as possible out of the sea 

during their stay on its shore. Those who only go to the sea 
because it is the fashion, or to lounge on the beach or jetty, need 
not trouble themselves to read these lines. 

Acting on the principle of taking things as we find them, I 
take Broadstairs as being situated on the shore nearest my present 
house, and not because it affords any peculiar advantages to the 
shore-hunter. On the contrary, those who are accustomed to the 
shores of Cornwall and Devonshire will probably despise the bleak, 
chalky, and muddy coast upon which Broadstairs is situated. 

Yet even in so unpromising a locality there is much to excite 
the interest and admiration of those who will use their eyes. 

I need scarcely say that those who really mean business will 
need a few preparations before they start on a shore-hunting 
expedition. In the first place, as they will naturally wish to bring 
living specimens away, and watch their babits, a temporary home 
must be ready for them. There is no need to purchase elaborate 
and costly aquaria, or even to take the trouble of procuring bell- 
glasses. I know nothing better for the purpose than common 
earthenware. pans, not more than three inches deep, and of any 
width that may be most convenient. Two inches depth of water 
is sufficient for all practical purposes, and in most, one inch is 
better than two. 

The chief difficulty in keeping marine creatures alive lies in 
supplying them with oxygen. If the vessel be deep, the inmates 
soon exhaust the oxygen which is suspended in the water, and 
then die. This would be in itself disheartening, but the mis- 
fortune is aggravated by the extraordinary rapidity with which 
decomposition sets in with all marine beings as soon as death 
takes place. In half an hour the water becomes tainted, and 
immediately all the other inmates of the vessel will be dead or 
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dying beyond hope of recovery. Whereas, if the vessel be wide 
and shallow, so as to expose a large surface to the air, the water 
will mostly absorb sufficient oxygen for the preservation of the 
inmates. Even should it not do so, the instinct of the creatures 
will teach them to keep near the surface, and supply themselves 
with oxygen from the air itself. 

Neither do I recommend large vessels. The most convenient 
size is that which I am at present using—+.e. one foot in diameter 
and three inches in depth. I have always found it a good plan 
to place in the middle of such pan a fairly large stone, which 
will serve as a temporary shelter for those beings which need it, 
while others, especially the crustacea and molluscs, are fond of 
climbing on it, so that they can bring their gills in contact 
with the air. The stone must be carefully washed before it is 
placed in the pan, lest any decaying animal matter should adhere 
to it. A few watch-glasses are always useful for the isolation of 
small objects which are destined for the microscope. 

No apparatus is required except a basket, and perhaps a net, 
should the hunter wish to capture living shrimps, prawns, or fishes. 
There is no need for carrying a water-can, as those creatures which 
will not endure being wrapped in seaweed (which should always 
be green), and so taken to their future homes, are not worth the 
trouble of keeping. Even the net is but little needed, its chief 
use being as a staff whereby the submerged rocks and ground can 
be tested before the feet are trusted on them. This precaution is 
really needful, as nothing is easier than stepping or slipping into 
an unsuspected crevice from which it is impossible to release 
the foot without assistance. For the same reason it is advisable 
never to go on a shore-hunting expedition without at least one 
companion. Such a precaution may seem superfluous to those 
who have had but little practical knowledge of the shore, but it is 
the result of more than thirty years’ experience. 

As for dress, nothing can be too rough. Some shore-hunters 
use wading boots, and in the colder months of the year they 
are certainly comfortable. But for my part I infinitely prefer 
india-rubber shoes, as they cling to the slippery rock and 
afford a charmingly firm foothold. Bare feet would be still better, 
but those who are accustomed to wear boots and shoes will find 
that their feet will suffer greatly from sharp rocks, barnacles, 
the edges of bivalve shells, and often from fragments of bottles. 

As to ladies, feminine ingenuity can mostly devise a modifica- 
tion of a bathing-dress combined with ordinary costume. 
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Now suppose ourselves ready for a start to the shore of Broad- 
stairs. 

If possible, we will choose a spring-tide, when the water recedes 
farthest. But we need not trouble ourselves much about the kind 
of tide, as even at the neap (or, as the boatmen call it, the ‘nip,’ 
and the French, more poetically, ‘les eaux mortes’) tide we shall 
find enough material to keep us fully employed. 

As we approach the half-tide mark we shall come on plenty of 
objects of interest. Sand-hoppers will be jumping in clouds as 
we pass seawards ; shore-crabs will be running about by the dozen ; 
star-fishes, sea-urchins, ‘dead men’s fingers,’ jelly-fishes, and the 
egg-cases of skate, dog-fish, and whelks will be scattered about in 
more or less profusion. But they can wait our return, and we 
must make our way as fast as possible to the sea. It is the best 
plan to arrive at the water’s edge at least half an hour before the 
ebb is fully accomplished. During that half hour the tide runs 
but slowly, then there is the half hour of slack water, and then 
the tide flows but slowly for the first half hour, so that we shall 
have nearly an hour and a half of work with the water at its 
lowest limits. 

Let us wade as deeply as the water will permit, and exa- 
mine the rock which has the densest clothing of seaweed. We 
lift up a bunch of the weeds, throw them aside, and begin to 
investigate the rock by touch as muchas by sight. One projecting 
peak will be covered with a soft and rather slippery substance. 
This is the ‘ crumb-of-bread’ sponge (Halichondria), which is an 
admirable example of the entire group. If we wish to examine it 
with the microscope, we must take a small water-vessel with us in 
addition to the basket, as it needs to be covered with water in 
order to keep it in health. 

A large piece can be carried off in order to be dried as a 
specimen, but a small fragment scarcely larger than a pea is 
amply sufficient for all microscopic purposes. A small bottle 
which can be hung to a coat-button will be large enough for 
several such specimens. 

On reaching home, the sponge should be at once transferred 
to the watch-glass, as it will require some period of repose before 
the delicate animal resumes its functions, drawing the water into 
its interior through the small apertures and pouring it out in a 
ceaseless torrent through the larger. The inch power of the 
microscope will show this phenomenon admirably, but an ordinary 
pocket glass, and especially Browning’s ‘ platyscopic’ lens, which 
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gives, as its name implies, a flat field, will answer for most seaside 
purposes. 

Encrusting large portions of the same rock will generally be 
found large masses of rough sandy material, hard to the touch, 
and yet sufficiently fragile to be broken by the fingers or crushed 
under foot. A closer inspection will show that it is pierced over 
its whole surface with holes, giving it very much the appearance 
of a sponge. It has, however, nothing to do with the sponges, 
but is an aggregation of sand—tubes made by a marine worm 
called, from its mode of life, the Sabella, the tube being intended 
as a protection to its soft body, just as is the case with the ‘ caddis’ 
grubs of our ponds and streams. Many other such tube-makers 
will be found at Broadstairs, and some will be mentioned as we 
reach the zone in which they live. 

When the sabella is removed from its sandy home it presents 
a very singular aspect, looking much like a sausage, to one end of 
which a rat’s tail of rather greater length has been attached. 
When the worm is in the tube, the tail is doubled over the body, 
so that when the creature advances to the mouth of the tube the 
end of the tail projects rather farther than the head, much as is 
the case with a young kangaroo when peeping out of its mother’s 
pouch. Along the sides of the body are the bristle-tufts which serve 
in the place of legs, and enable the worm to traverse the tube 
at will. 

It is an exasperating subject for the dissector. The skin of 
the body is as tough as leather, while that of the tail is so thin and 
fragile, that to lay the creature open is a most difficult task. I 
once spoiled eleven out of twelve specimens, and only succeeded 
in the twelfth by an accident, the skin suddenly giving way just 
where the tail joins the body, and tearing a strip away to the very 
extremity. The blood of the sabella, like that of the butterflies, 
is bright green. In its early stage of existence it is locomotive, 
and swims freely through the sea, not settling down in life until 
it has made some progress in its development. 

Still farther out to sea, the dredge will tear from its attach- 
ments the still more wonderful worm called the Snake Serpula 
(Serpula contortuplicata), which is seldom found except in groups, 
each group looking like a knot of hollow, headless snakes 
made of white earthenware. This creature, however, is just out- 
side the bounds of legitimate shore-hunting, and so we must 
content ourselves with its near relative, the Angled Serpula 
(Serpula triquetra), which abounds on rocks, abandoned shells, 
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submerged flints, and, in fact, almost any object which can afford 
support to its triangular tube. 

Unlike the tube of the snake serpula, which is free throughout 
the greater part of its length, that of the angled serpula is, like 
that of the sabella, attached to its support from one end to the 
other. Being, like other creatures, averse to taking more trouble 
than is necessary, it has a great love for the shell-valves of the 
common scallop, finding that by running its tube along the 
grooves it can save one side out of three. There are now before 
me seven scallop shells taken at random, and not one of them is 
without several specimens of the triquetra. I have also before me 
a deserted whelk-shell picked up at Broadstairs. The triquetra 
covers a large portion of it, having first occupied the angle of the 
whorl, and thence spread over the remainder of the shell. 

Dotted about on the fronds of the largest seaweeds, especially 
those of the oar-weed, or laminaria, may be seen numbers of little 
white spiral shells, looking wonderfully like those of the extinct 
ammonites. They have, however, no connection with the molluscs, 
and are simply the tubes of a tiny worm, allied to those which 
have just been mentioned, and called, in allusion to the invariable 
form of its dwelling, by the name of Spirorbis. 

Take a few living specimens of the spirorbis and triquetra 
home, and watch them while in your extemporised aquarium. 

From the mouths of the tubes certain delicately beautiful 
and translucent tentacles will be seen to protrude, waving in 
all directions, and withdrawn with a jerk at the slightest alarm. 
These are the breathing apparatus, and are analogous to, though 
not homologous with, the gills of the fish and tadpoles. 

I especially recommend the examination of these worms, be- 
cause they atford good examples of the gills being set upon the 
head, so as to suit the conditions of the creatures’ life. 

Look closely at the chalk of the rock, and in many places its 
surface appears exactly as if some one had been stabbing it 
repeatedly with a narrow-nibbed steel-pen dipped in ink. These 
holes are the burrows of a tiny worm called Spio seticornis, which 
is packed away in its habitation just like the sabella in its tube, 
and which, when in good health, waves a pair of long and ex- 
ceedingly delicate tentacles from the mouth of its burrow. 

Close to the base of the rock are plenty of the very remarkable 
tubes of the ‘ Shell-binder’ worm (Terebella). It is no easy task 
to trace these tubes throughout their full length, as the terebella 
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invariably conceals the base under stones, or in the most com- 
plicated recesses of the rock. 

The tube is of the most singular character. Externally, if a 
number of terebella tubes be lying together, they look very much 
like those of the sabella, and, indeed, are composed of similar 
materials, 7.¢. sand-grains, small stones of various sizes, and pieces 
of broken shell; entire shells, should they be small, being fre- 
quently employed. But there the resemblance ceases. The tube 
of the sabella is fragile, and attached to some object throughout 
its entire length, whereas that of the terebella, as long as it is 
wet is flexible, is only attached at its base, and is so tough that 
it will endure a sharp pull before it will break; when dry, it is 
nearly as fragile as that of the sabella. 

Moreover, at the mouth, the edge of the tube is divided into 
a number of diverging threads, like the cords of a ‘ cat-o’-nine- 
tails.” The sand, stones, and shells are, in fact, only additions to 
the true tube, which is composed of a viscid material secreted by 
the worm itself. It is worth any amount of trouble to trace the 
tube to its extremity, remove it, and bring away tube and inmate 
together. Place it in a vessel by itself, scatter some sand, stones, 
and broken shells about, and the worm will soon begin to enlarge 
its tube. 

From the head it puts forth a vast number of transparent 
tentacles, corresponding to the fibres which have just been men- 
tioned. These tentacles are most wonderful organs, each acting 
as important a part to the terebella as the proboscis does to the 
elephant. They are flat, and can be rolled up in such a manner 
as to seize an object at any part of their length, much as a boa- 
constrictor can grasp its prey with any part of its body. With 
these tentacles the grains of sand and other small objects can be 
grasped and removed to the edge of the tube, where they are glued 
to the structure with the viscid secretion which is insoluble in water. 

But many of the shells and smooth stones are too large to be 
taken up by so narrow a filament, and therefore another adaptation 
of structure comes into play. The tip of each filament can be 
converted into a sort of cup by widening it, pressing it against 
the object, and then withdrawing the centre, thus producing a 
vacuum, and causing the shell to adhere to it on the principle of 
the sucker. The filament is then contracted, the shell guided to 
its place, and fixed with the cement. It is thought by some 
physiologists that the tentacles share with the gill-clusters the 
office of respiration. 
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Now eject the animal from its tube, and another office of the 
tentacles comes into play. They act as organs of locomotion, the 
sucker-like tips being applied to the vessel in which the worm is 
placed, and so drawing it forwards. On either side of the head is 
a tuft of gill-tubes which serve no other object than that of re- 
spiraticn. On each side of the body are small tufts of short and 
stiff bristles, enabling the creature to travel up and down its tube. 

Where we stood, while procuring the terebella, a consider- 
able amount of mud is mixed with the sand. On disturbing it 
an unexpected gleam of azure, crimson, and emerald strikes the 
eye. It proceeds from the wonderful worm popularly known as 
the ‘sea-mouse,’ and scientifically as ‘ Aphrodite,’ a singularly 
appropriate name, as it is possessed of unrivalled beauty, and is 
an inhabitant of the ocean. We will pick it up, wash it as well 
as we can from the mud which persistently adheres to it, and 
contemplate it for a moment before taking it home for closer 
examination. 

All that we can do for the time is to admire the marvellous 
colouring of the long hair-tufts which adorn the sides of the 
worm. They have been well compared to the plumage of the 
humming-bird, and with good reason. 

There is much more to say respecting the sea-mouse, but our 
space is so limited that I can only refer to one point of structure, 
namely, the position of the gills, if the respiratory apparatus can 
be so called. They are no longer tentacular in form and set on 
the head, but occupy the whole of the back, and are protected 
from the mud by a thick layer of a felt-like material, which acts 
as a strainer, and allows no mud to choke the organs of respiration. 

We naturally ask ourselves a question. Why should the hairs 
of the Aphrodite be so marvellously beautiful? If the creature, 
like the humming-bird to which it has been compared, lived in 
the blaze of sunshine so as to display its wonderful beauties, we 
could easily answer the question. But, as we have seen, the 
worm not only lives under water, but is buried in mud so thick 
that a special straining apparatus is required in order to enable it 
to breathe. No eye can see its beauties, and why it should 
possess them is one of the many problems of Nature which at 
present remain unsolved. 

Yet another worm takes our eye. Wriggling about in a 
crevice of the rock is a long, green, flat-bodied worm, which, when 
brought to the light, displays, but in a lesser degree, the irides- 
cent hues which are so intensified in the Aphrodite. This is a 
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species of Nereis (also a happily-chosen name), and a very in- 
teresting creature it is. 

It is carnivorous, and possesses a pair of jaws which are 
seldom seen except by those who know where to look for them. 
They are attached to the end of a supplementary organ called the 
‘ proboscis,’ which, except when in action, is withdrawn into the 
front of the body so as completely to conceal them. The pro- 
boscis and jaws can easily be brought into view by pressure on the 
front of the body. One common species (Nereis bilineata), so 
called on account of the two lines which run along the whole 
length of the body, employs these jaws in a very remarkable 
manner. 

Instead of traversing the shore, and getting its own living, as 
every respectable worm ought to do, it prefers to sponge upon the 
hermit-crab. This animal, as is well known, wears armour only 
on the thorax and limbs, the rest of the body being soft and 
defenceless. In order to protect itself, the crab inserts the un- 
armoured portion of its body into the abandoned shell of some 
marine mollusc. While small it has to put up in the shells of 
periwinkles, tops, and the like, and when full-grown takes up its 
residence in a whelk shell. It retains its position by means of 
certain ‘ claspers’ at the end of the body, these claspers being, in 
fact, modified legs. Though encumbered with the weight of the 
shell, it can walk at a very fair rate, and is unceasing in its task 
as a scavenger of the sea, picking up and eating any kind of 
animal matter. 

This task it performs in quite a dainty manner. Taking the 
food in one claw, with the other claw it picks off small morsels, 
putting them one by one in its mouth. Very few hermit-crabs 
can attain their full size without becoming the involuntary hosts 
of the two-striped Nereis. The worm insinuates its flat and 
lithe body between the crab and the shell, and there lies con- 
cealed. It is, however, only biding its time. When the crab has 
secured some food, and is conveying it to its mouth, out glides 
the Nereis, protrudes its proboscis, and with its hitherto con- 
cealed jaws takes the morsel out of the crab’s claw and glides 
back into its hiding-place. 

We are not likely to find a full-sized hermit-crab within reach 
of a shore-hunter, but there are sure to be plenty of small speci- 
mens occupying shells proportionate to their size. The local 
boatmen will always tell you that the hermit-crabs are young 
lobsters, and will laugh you to scorn if you venture to suggest 
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that they will remain hermit-crabs all their lives. These crabs 
are very quarrelsome, and will fight desperately, especially if two 
specimens be ejected from their habitation, and one of the shells 
removed. At last the stronger puts the weaker to flight, seizes 
upon the shell, and whips into it as if shot from a spring. 
The homeless one tries in vain to pull him out, for at each 
attempt he only retreats farther and farther into the shell, 
pressing his legs firmly against it, and blocking up the entrance 
with his fighting claw, which is always very much larger than its 
fellow. In consequence of this combative nature, the crab is 
sometimes called by the name of ‘ soldier.’ 

Sometimes I have caused much amusement by removing a 
hermit-crab from its habitation, and supplying it with a shell 
about two sizes too small for the accommodation of its body. No 
other protection being obtainable, the crab picks up the shell, 
twists it round and round with marvellous dexterity and quick- 
ness, measures its capacity with its legs, and at last makes the 
best of a bad business by forcing the tip of its body into it as far 
as can be done, and then walks about disconsolately, knowing 
that the greater part of its soft person is unprotected. When it 
has had time to become thoroughly uncomfortable, a large shell 
should be placed in the vessel. In a moment the crab pounces on 
it, twists it about, and with a movement almost too quick for the 
eye to follow, drops the little shell and jerks itself into the 
large one, where it rests with an air of absolute content, which is 
intensely ludicrous. 

All this time we have not had to move more than a few feet, 
though we have found so many interesting beings, and might 
have multiplied the number many fold if we only had time. So 
we will now retreat some yards towards the shore, and briefly 
examine another zone. A few days ago, while shore-hunting at 
Broadstairs, within this zone, I came upon a sea-anemone which 
quite startled me. It was the scarlet-fringed anemone of Gosse 
(Sagartia miniata). I did not take it, but pointed it out to my 
companion, and on the following day mentioned it to Mr J. T, 
Hillier, of Ramsgate, who has been steadily investigating these 
coasts for more than thirty years. He told me that he had 
himself found the creature, but that he did not believe it to be 
indigenous. He attributes its origin to specimens which have 
been imported from the Continent on oyster-shells, and so have 
found their way into so unexpected a locality. 

Nearly thirty years ago the same gentleman found upon the 
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dock-gates of Ramsgate harbour a fine colony of the Snakelock 
Anemone (Sagartia viduata), an animal which was thought to 
be almost exclusively an inhabitant of Devon and Cornwall. It 
flourished so exceedingly that Mr. Hillier actually sent specimens 
to Devonshire, the Ramsgate anemones being finer than those of 
the Devonshire coast. He attributes their presence to a similar 
importation of oysters, and his theory is strengthened by the 
fact that they have entirely vanished, not one having been seen 
for many years. In his opinion its congener will in like manner 
disappear from Broadstairs. 

In the same zone two other actinie simply swarm. The one 
is the common Beadlet (Actinia mesembryanthemum), which 
adheres to the rocks in all varieties of size and colour. As to its 
colour, it has two leading hues, ze. red and green, sometimes 
degenerating into brown. Its stem is seldom more than an inch 
in height, but a fine specimen will measure three inches in 
diameter. 

It has about six hundred tentacles arranged in six rows, these 
tentacles being chiefly intended for the capture of prey. Our 
fast-waning space will not permit me to describe the process by 
which this feat is achieved. Suffice it to say that even the mailed 
shore-crab falls a victim to these actinie, is held firmly in the 
grasp of the soft tentacles, slowly swallowed, and, after a day or 
two ejected, the whole of the animal matter having been 
extracted by the digestive organs. 

Separating this creature from the rock is not very easy, as it 
always, when possible, fixes its base at the end of some crevice. 
A few days ago I had the greatest difficulty in removing a 
Beadlet without injuring the base. It had taken advantage of 
some deep holes that had been bored by the pholas, or piddock, 
as it is sometimes called. Finding itself in peril the creature 
discharged the water from its tentacles, sending a shower all over 
my right arm. Then it collapsed and shrank so completely into 
the pholas burrow, that the greatest patience was required in 
detaching it. The species derives its name of ‘ Beadlet’ from a 
number of small azure spheres (or ‘spherules’) which are set 
round the bases of the outer row of tentacles. 

Scattered about on the sandy mud are great numbers of the 
magnificent Dahlia Wartlet (Tealia crassicornis) scarcely rising 
above the sand ; its exquisitely tinted tentacles spread in a circular 
form, bearing a marked resemblance to the flower whose name it 
has borrowed. It is called by the name of Wartlet, because its body 
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is covered with little knob-like projections, each of which attaches 
to itself a piece of broken shell or stone. When it withdraws 
the tentacles into the body, it sinks almost entirely under the 
sand, the portion of its body which remains uncovered being so 
masked by the stone and shells that it can only be detected by a 
practised eye. 

Both these actinise are hardy beings if they be furnished with 
a plentiful supply of oxygen, and I have not only kept them for 
considerable periods, but have reared them by the hundred. 

As we come to a patch of half-dry sand on our retreat shore- 
wards, we are suddenly saluted by a shower of water-jets, rising 
from the ground as if directed by mischievous boys armed with 
squirts, and producing a startling effect. to those who experience 
such a salute for the first time. These jets are projected from 
the siphons of certain long-bodied molluscs called Razor-shells 
(Solen) because their bodies are covered by the two valves of the 
shell much as a razor-blade lies in its handle. 

They bore perpendicularly into the muddy sand, and bury 
themselves entirely in it, leaving only.a couple of small orifices 
close to each other, looking very much like a key-hole in the 
sand. As for getting them out, it is impossible without proper 
appliances, and if we wish to avenge ourselves for our wetting we 
must make another journey to the shore. They do not even eject 
a second column of water, but immediately sink to the end of 
their burrows and keep themselves out of danger. 

The fishermen, who set much value on them as bait, have an 
ingenious mode of extracting them from their burrows. They 
carry a long slight iron rod barbed at one end, and a box of salt. 
As soon as the razor-shell has betrayed its presence by the water- 
jet, the fisherman drops a pinch of salt into the burrow. Though 
the sea be salt, there may be too much of a good thing, and the 
solen immediately makes for the mouth of its burrow. As it 
shows itself the barb is driven into its body and it is hauled out. 

Many other boring creatures surround us, some of which are 
familiar to all seaside visitors, and others which are comparatively 
unknown. I can only give a very brief notice of a few of 
them. 

The chalk rocks among which we are working are riddled with 
the burrows of the Pholas shell, of which a casual mention has 
already been made. Insignificant as they may appear, these 
molluscs are most important instruments in altering the contour 
of the Kentish coast. Within my own recollection the coast has 
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receded for some distance, and the low rocks among which we are 
hunting formed, not many years ago, the base of a lofty cliff, 

The pholas bores into the chalk and in process of time dies. 
Vast numbers of these shells are found in close proximity to each 
other. They do not make all their burrows horizontally, but 
drive them in all directions, and in one instance, when two pid- 
docks happened to meet, the stronger burrowed completely through 
the feebler. In process of time they leave the rock greatly 
weakened. The incessant beating of the waves soon breaks away 
the weakened rock, and then, in some exceptionally violent storm, 
down comes the overhanging rock. So potent is this agency, 
that the Reculvers, which are now close to the sea, and only 
protected from its ravages by artificial barriers, were originally 
built three miles from the shore. 

The triquetra-covered whelk-shell, which has already been 
mentioned, is dotted all over with very small holes, some so tiny 
that the finest needle could not penetrate them, and others so 
large that an ordinary pin could pass into them. Two out of the 
seven scallop-shells are pérforated in like manner. There is also 
before me a piece of a very old and very thick oyster-shell, which 
I picked up in the same place. It is bored so full of holes that a 
mere network of shell has been left, the specimen very much 
resembling the carved ivory of China. 

Strange as it may seem, these elaborate perforations are the 
work of a sponge (Hymemacidon telata), though they look as if 
nothing but tempered steel could have produced them. 

In many abandoned shells a single perforation may be found, 
looking exactly as if it had been bored by a drill. It seems 
scarcely credible, but through this little hole the entire inhabitant 
has been removed from the shell. The murderer and robber is 
the common dog-whelk (Purpura lapillus), the molluse which 
was in olden days so valued as supplying the celebrated imperial 
purple. 

In common with many gasteropods, this creature is furnished 
with a ‘ tongue-ribbon,’ set with row after row of teeth. With this 
extraordinary implement the dog-whelk first bores a hole through 
the shell of its victim, and then, inserting the tooth-clad ribbon 
into the body of the inmate, literally licks it out of its shell. The 
eggs of this mollusc can be found plentifully upon rocks and 
stones, and often adhering to each other. They very much 
resemble egg-cups with the eggs in them, and are of a pale brown. 
Lying about with them in this zone are a number of appar- 
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ently shapeless lumps of jelly. Put them into any rock-pool, 
and they will immediately show themselves in their true forms 
and colours; They are Nudibranchs, a group of marine molluscs 
which derive their name from the fact that their breathing appa- 
ratus consists of certain gill-like appendages which are external 
to the body, and variously placed. Those which we find at 
Broadstairs mostly belong to the genera Eolis and Doris. Unless 
they can be isolated I do not recommend that they should be kept 
in the aquarium, as in spite of their fairy-like beauty they are 
insatiably carnivorous, and will make sad havoc among their fellow- 
captives. 

In this zone will be found in abundance two species of star- 
fishes and one sea-urchin. The star-fishes are the common Sun- 
star (Solaster) and the Five-finger (Uraster rubens), both being 
representatives of the Echinodermata. The structure of these 
creatures is so wonderfully elaborate that an entire number of this 
magazine would be insufficient for their description. I will there- 
fore only mention their salient characteristics. 

One notable point is the manner in which the creature can 
find its way though devoid of eyes, and can perceive the presence 
of prey without possessing olfactory organs. No one would have 
thought, on placing an oyster and a five-finger side by side that 
the star-fish is a relentless foe to the oyster. Those who can 
remember their first fruitless endeavours to open an oyster may 
naturally wonder how the star-fish can achieve such a feat. As I 
have repeatedly seen, it proceeds as follows : 

Clasping the oyster in its rays, it brings its mouth opposite 
the hinge. From the mouth it pours a secretion which paralyses 
the hinge-muscle, and causes the shells to open. It cannot, like 
the dog-whelk, extract its prey and put it into its stomach, so 
it reverses the process, and puts its stomach into, or rather over, 
the oyster, protruding the stomach from its mouth, surrounding 
the oyster with its coats, digesting it, and then withdrawing the 
stomach into its body. The wildest fancy of Oriental legends 
never equalled in grotesque imagination this perfectly true history 
of the oyster and the star-fish. 


J. G. Woop. 


























The Dream Bride. 


THESEUS. Now is the mure all down between the two neighbours. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


LEASANTER flats can nowhere be found than those in 
Battenberg Mansions. They front the park, and on the 
day when my mother and I took possession of the suite which 
we had chosen for our own abode the trees were in all the pride 
of shimmering blossom and tender vernal green. The sun 
flashed on them, and they seemed to convey to us such a promise 
of coming happiness that we hurried across our drawing-room 
without casting one glance at the effect of our lovely new 
furniture, though we had given such care and thought to its 
selection ; our only wish was to reach the window. What a view 
there was! We had the country without the trouble of going 
through miles of dingy suburbs in search of it. We had a park 
without having to pay the bill for its maintenance. Down below 
us we could see carriages whirling by, and great red omnibuses 
cumbrously crawling along. There was a faint sense of noise and 
movement, but we were so far above it that it only reminded us 
of the hum of bees about to swarm. We looked out and drew a 
long breath of delight, then we stepped out on the balcony which 
ran along the whole length of the mansions. Seven or eight 
flats, all exactly alike, were abreast of each other, and each had 
its balcony, with due equipment of shrubs, flowers, easy chairs, 
and here and there a gaily-striped awning. 

‘I wish they didn’t put those strong railings between the 
baleony of each flat,’ remarked my mother. ‘I like the privacy 
of being shut off, of course, but in case of a fire we should be 
much safer if they were not there. What are you looking at, 
Arthur ?’ 

I was looking at a very pretty girl who was standing on the 
balcony near a window, which might, perhaps, be the fifth or sixth 
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from ours. She was tall, dark-haired, and queenly—queenly in 
face and figure. At first I thought her beauty astounding, but 
soon it became bewildering to me. 

* You are not attending to me,’ said my mother, ruefully. ‘I 
was saying what a pity it was to have these great iron barricades 
between each flat—in case of fire I mean.’ 

‘Oh, anyhow it is a pity!’ I exclaimed with much fervour. 
She saw what I was thinking of and Jaughed; then she moved 
within the shelter of the window, kissed me, and said, ‘I am sure 
we are going to be very happy here.” 

‘I hope so, mother,’ I answered, with a sigh. We went into 
the drawing-room again, and felt as if we had suddenly been put 
under a smoked-glass shade; all the radiance was left outside. 

I went back to the window and looked out. She was gone. 
My mother took a book and seated herself in the balcony ; I paced 
up and down the room. 

‘She has gone in, dear,’ said my mother. 

‘Yes, I know.’ 

‘They are putting such a quantity of beautiful flowers in the 
baleony—in her balcony, you know; come and look at them, 
Arthur—such good, expensive flowers !’ 

‘ Presently,’ I said. 

‘ They are arranging them so well, too. Do you know, I begin 
to think that they must be going to have a wedding.’ 

I went to look. The flowers were really exquisite. ‘It is most 
likely only a party that they are preparing for, I said. ‘Tell me 
if she comes out again.’ My mother stayed there till luncheon, 
but I received no summons. 

I was sitting at my writing that evening when the sound of 
music reached my ears—dance music, and so well played that it 
was a joy to listen. My pen kept time to it for a while, but I 
had just sunk into a fit of abstraction when I became aware that 
my mother was telling me that it was getting late. This meant 
that it was between ten and eleven. I went to shut the window, 
but when I was there the music took more possession of me, and 
I stepped out into the balcony to listen to it. The night was 
simply delicious. I began to pace backwards and forwards, con- 
scious of nothing the while, but the gentle waftings of sweet 
flower-scented air, the rise and fall of delightful music, and the 
drowsy yielding oneself up to pleasant influences which comes on 
when the long day is done. As I paced my balcony I seemed to 
have an ampler verge and limit than when my feet traversed that 
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little bit of territory in the morning. Where was the stout barrier 
which had so rigorously separated me from my next-door neigh- 
bour? Where was the barrier which had separated him from 
his? I was now walking along the whole length of the building, 
and was rapidly approaching the house from which the music 
issued. I did not shrink from doing so. I felt resolved to go as 
far as the way was open. Just before I reached the window of 
the dancing-room the valse came to an end, and a number of 
young men and girls streamed out on the balcony. Among them 
was the beautiful girl I had seen in the morning; she was more 
beautiful still when I saw her close. Her dress seemed to me to 
be a film of silvery gauze, it was just as if she were robed in one 
of the clouds which lie near the moon, and are transfused with its 
radiance. It was a dress which admirably suited her spiritual 
beauty. By her side was a dark-haired man with pale face, and 
strongly marked features. I hated him in a moment—not 
because he was by her side, but just because I did hate him. 
The light caught his diamond studs; there was a diamond-like 
sparkle in his eyes as well, which was detestable, it was hard and 
cold, and repelled me. She did not seem to be repelled by it. 
Together they stood—alone, and yet not alone, just as I was. 
No one appeared to ovserve that in the midst of other couples 
these two were enjoying an absolute téte-d-téte, and no one ap- 
peared surprised to see me, a perfect stranger, standing about a 
yard off, speaking to no one, acquainted with no one, and visibly 
occupied in watching them. I could hear every word that was 
said. Nothing remarkable was said. Oue admired the bright 
necklaces of golden lights which marked the course of distant 
thoroughfares, and in my transcendental state these did not recall 
lamp-posts. Another spoke of the ever-receding depth of the blue 
vault above. Someone else remarked that that had been said 
before ; while a fourth wondered why people spoke of depths when 
looking up, and why they did not rather say ever-receding heights. 
For the most part they contented themselves with singling out 
special stars for their own wonderment and delight; but I cared 
for none of these things, for my own bright particular star had 
raised her eyes to mine, had seemed to recognise me, had ap- 
proached, and was going to speak. 

‘I thought you would come,’ she said in a low sweet voice. 

I could not speak. 

‘Was that charming old lady who was in the balcony with 
you this morning your mother ?’ she asked with a fleeting smile. 
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Then, as I made no answer, she said, ‘ How do you like your new 
home ?’? 

‘You knew me before I came to it?’ I said. 

‘No; oh, no! I neversaw you till this morning, but I am very 
glad you came here to-night.’ The light flickered on her moon- 
beam dress; her words were spoken with quiet earnestness. I 
fell under a spell at once, and henceforth never for one moment 
questioned my own right to be there. Where she was, there it 
was right for me to be also. The dark-haired gentleman with 
the diamond studs did not seem to share in this opinion. 

* Hadn’t we better go in?’ he said to her. ‘Come, and have 
some tea.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ she answered ; ‘I don’t want it yet.’ 

‘Anyhow you had better come in, I shouldn’t like you to 
catch cold.’ 

‘I am not going to catch cold,’ she replied; and turning to 
me said, ‘Were you not surprised to find all the iron rails taken 
down when you came here ?’ 

‘Very much so,’ I answered ; though when I came to think of 
it I had taken their absence almost as a matter of course. ‘ How 
is it that they were taken away ?’ 

‘It is done every night. Some of the people in these flats are 
nervous about fire, and these railings have been specially con- 
structed so as to be moved easily. They are taken down every 
night at ten, and put back at six in the morning—if there should 
happen to be a fire, people could run along the balcony and escape.’ 

‘But how troublesome it must be to be always taking them 
down and putting them up!’ 

‘The porters do it. You will find that they make you pay 
for their trouble. They come here for guineas. I wonder you 
did not know that the rails could be moved.’ 

I knew nothing but that she had the most beautiful grey eyes 
that I had ever seen in my life—dreamy grey eyes, and low-lying 
eyelids with strange curves in them, and long dark eyelashes 
which swept her cheeks. A new valse began. 

‘ You will dance this with me,’ said he of the diamond studs, 
and his voice seemed rather authoritative. 

‘No, I think not,’ she said. ‘This gentleman is a stranger. 
I should like to dance it with him.’ 

His dark eyes flashed angrily. 

‘I did not expect you to dance with anyone but myself to- 
night,’ he said. 
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‘I will dance with you,’ she said gently, ‘but I must dance 
this with this gentleman—I really must.’ 

‘Very well,’ he replied morosely, and flung himself against 
the balustrade of the balcony, while we went away to our dance. 
I did not feel the least regret for his vexation, or the least 
hesitation about entering a strange house. Nothing was strange 
tome. She had taken my arm, and where she was it was natural 
that I should be. We danced our one dance, and then we danced 
another. She left me for a while to speak to other people. She 
did not want to go, but she was the daughter of the house and 
such civility was demanded of her. I stood in a corner and 
watched her moving from one to another. It was strange how no 
convolution of the dance, no chance grouping of the guests, ever’ 
seemed to conceal her from me. I could always see her tall, 
queenlike figure, always catch the gleam of her lustrous robe. It 
seemed to me that she had been absent for hours. My face had 
darkened and my heart felt heavy as lead when she came back 
to me. 

‘What is the matter?’ she asked. ‘ You look so different. 
What has made you look so very, very miserable ?’ 

‘ You have been away so long,’ I said. 

‘ How long ?’ 

We moved to a place where there was a clock. She had been 
away ten minutes only, and was able to prove it to me. We sat 
down ina corner where we were half hidden by some gigantic ferns. 
They did not hide us long from the dark-haired man with the 
diamond studs. How his studs flashed as he crossed the room to 
come to us, and how his eyes flashed too! And yet his words 
were so calm. 

‘There has been some misunderstanding,’ he said. ‘ I thought 
you would come to me when your dance was done, and I suppose 
you thought I would come to you. Surely it has been a very long 
dance? Dear me, what a nice, quiet, secluded spot this is! Just 
the kind of place one would come to if one wanted to be really 
alone.’ 

‘ Or to rest,’ she said gently. 

‘ You are not tired, are you?’ he said brusquely. ‘I was just 
going to ask you to dance with me.’ 

‘Of course I will dance with you,’ she said; and I did not 
know whether her readiness proceeded from meekness or from 
alacrity. 

He looked pleased, and they began to dance. They had made 
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one turn round the room when—oh, joy of joys!—the music 
stopped. They stopped too, and not very far from me. I looked 
at her appealingly, and laid my hand on the chair she had so 
recently occupied, as an invitation to her to come back. She 
quite understood, smiled demurely, and came a little nearer. I 
heard the dark-haired man say, ‘ You want to go back to him, 
I can see.’ 

I did not care what he said. I again looked appealingly ; she 
again moved a little nearer. 

‘Who is that fellow?’ said her companion. ‘I don’t know 
him, and I don’t believe anyone else does.’ 

‘Dearest Reginald,’ she said, but she ended that speech in a 
whisper—I should have heard it if I had not been so over- 
whelmed by the tenderness of her epithet. 

‘Come to a different part of the room, then,’ he answered. 
‘Take my arm.’ 

‘Yes, but you must let me go and speak to some of these 
people; I have said very little to them yet.’ 

‘You have been so much more agreeably occupied,’ he 
answered with a sneer. 

I was not very scrupulous that night—my own want of deli- 
cacy almost surprised me—but I did begin to think that I ought 
not to hear any more of this conversation, and yet when I loved 
her so, why should not her dear mind lie open before me as easy 
to read as any book? I rose in a stately manner; I strode 
across the room as if bound on an errand of magnanimity; I made 
my way out into the balcony, but chose the side which was not 
that of my own house. The room next to the ball-room was 
lighted up—people were going in and out. I could see 
through the window that it was full of tables covered with cases 
of spoons and forks, jewellery, engravings, books, candlesticks and 
lamps, and looked like a bazaar, but when I went inside I saw 
that each article was labelled with the name of someone who 
expressed felicitations, and became aware that this was an exhibi- 
tion of wedding presents. I fled back to the balcony and leaned 
against the balustrade to look over. It seemed like leaning 
against the bulwarks of a huge vessel which was full of life itself, 
but isolated from all other centres of life, and gazing down into a 
great sea of darkness. The lamps of earth were below me, the 
lamps of heaven above. I don’t know how long I had been there, 
for minutes seemed hours, when she came and leaned against the 
balustrade beside me. 
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‘TI could not get away before, she said. ‘Now let us go 
somewhere where we can be quiet for a few minutes.’ 

‘Not in there!’ I cried, for she seemed to be going into the 
room where the wedding presents were. ‘That room is full of 
horrible wedding presents !’ 

‘They are my presents,’ she exclaimed. 

‘Yours! Yours!’ 

‘Yes, mine. Didn’t you know that this was my wedding 
party ?’ 

‘Your wedding party! What do you mean ?’ 

‘I am to be married in half an hour,’ 

‘In half an hour!’ I repeated ; I was stupefied. 

‘ Yes, in half an hour ; it is half-past eleven now, I am to be 
married at twelve. Why do you look like that ?’ 

‘I don’t know how I am looking ; you can’t expect me to look 
particularly happy. Do you really mean that in half an hour I 
am to lose you?’ 

‘I mean that I am to be married at midnight, and it is half- 
past eleven now.’ 

‘Then I can only say that I think you ought to give me the 
whole of that half-hour ; it is little enough to give me, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Perhaps. Well, you shall have the whole of it; I will take 
you to a room where no one will come until it strikes twelve.’ 

‘Not into that present room !’ 

‘No, not into that present room.’ 

We went into a small sitting-room which I had not yet seen. 
It, like most of the rooms, opened on the balcony, and was decked 
with lovely white flowers. 

‘ We can stay here until the time comes when I am forced to 
go,’ she said sadly ; ‘I am so weary of being with all those tire- 
some people! I think I have a right to spend my time as I like 
now—lI shall not have much more of my own way.’ 

She could talk, but I could not; I could only look at her with 
anguished eyes. Hers were fixed on the window, or perhaps on a 
star she saw in the sky far away beyond it. I sighed heavily. 

She looked at me and said, ‘Why are you sighing? Why 
do you look so wretched? Do you mind my getting mar- 
ried ?’ 

‘Mind it! Ofcourse I mind it! I hate it!’ 

She turned away and said, ‘How very pretty that long spray 
of stephanotis is!’ 

‘Don’t speak of stupid flowers,’ I exclaimed ; ‘ you promised 
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to give me all the time that remained. I don’t want to think of 
anything but myself and you.’ 

‘I must not think of you,’ she said in a low voice. 

I loved her passionately ; my love was a sudden growth, but a 
strong one; I knew it would last my life. Her eyes were occa- 
sionally bent on me, mine were always fixed on her. Each of us 
could see that the other was not happy—perhaps she felt for me. 
In the meantime the thirty minutes which were all that now 
remained to us were rapidly speeding away, and we were making 
no use of them whatsoever. I could not speak—she did not, and 
thus we sat for some time in silence. 

She heard some sound which startled her and said, ‘They are 
coming to fetch me to be married.’ She looked as if she would 
just as soon go to her execution. One or two gentlemen came to 
the door and looked in; they seemed very anxious, and we could 
see that others were hurrying along the balcony and the passages 
outside. Then the bride’s brother—I could see that he was her 
brother by the likeness—came to her and said: 

‘We can’t find Reginald! We have looked everywhere! Jack 
says that he has gone away and does not intend to marry you 
to-night, because you have neglected him for someone else.’ 

Here, and, as he thought, unseen by me, he indicated. by a 
rapid gesture that I was the person for whose sake the offence had 
been given. He had spoken in a whisper, but I generally hear 
whispers. 

‘Don’t distress yourself about it, dear,’ he again whispered ; 
‘he will come back, I am sure he will; but I hope he will be 
quick, for the hour we all agreed on is close at hand, and mother 
says that she has positively made up her mind not to let him have 
you at all if he is not here when it strikes twelve.’ 

He said this and went, and still we heard the rustling of the 
garments and the sound of the feet of those who were searching 
for Reginald. I looked at her—she looked at me. ‘I only hope 
they may never find him,’ I exclaimed. 

She blushed, but replied courageously, ‘So do I.’ 

I now discovered that there was a clock on the mantel-piece 
above us, only it was smothered in white flowers. I moved some 
of them aside and tried to see the time, and wondered how much 
more must go by before I could consider it safe to believe that 
Reginald would not return to claim his bride. 

‘What time really was fixed for your wedding?’ I inquired 
eagerly. 
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‘Midnight. Reginald thought it would be quite dark then— 
he didn’t want to be married till it was dark because he didn’t like 
the idea of people seeing the old white satin slippers.’ 

‘And where were you to have gone for your honeymoon?’ 
I scarcely knew what I was saying, I was only talking for the sake 
of making the time of waiting seem shorter. I was using the 
past tense already. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Do you think that they will find him? I 
mean, do you think that he will come back of his own accord? 
Look! It only wants three minutes to twelve.’ 

I watched the minute-hand with feverish anxiety. I seemed 
to know with absolute certainty that if he did not return before 
those three minutes were gone by, Reginald would lose his bride. 
She watched the clock too—neither of us spoke. I heard her 
breath come quicker and quicker. I felt my own do the same. 
Those three minutes dragged their slow length along until they 
seemed to be hours. Midnight struck. At the last stroke of the 
hour the bride’s mother entered—her face was pale and full of 
anguish. 

‘My darling, this is terrible! He can’t have done this on 
purpose; he has been waylaid; something awful must have 
occurred. In any case, however, he can’t have you—my word is 
passed, the hour has struck! How good you are to bear it so 
calmly! How bravely you are taking it! Now, I should like to 
kill him if I thought he meant it,’ and so saying she departed. 

‘Of course he meant it,’ said the forsaken bride. ‘I don’t 
want to kill him, poor fellow, but I should like i 

‘So should I,’ I replied. 

‘What would you like?’ she asked with much interest. 

‘I should very much like you to do something which would 
effectually punish him by making it impossible for him ever to 
have you.’ 

‘Ah!’ she murmured. Then she looked in my face, coloured 
when she saw that I was looking at her, and seemed to wait for 
more. 

‘Will you marry me, instead?’ I asked very humbly. 

She blushed again, but answered very quietly, ‘I was just 
wondering whether you would ever love me enough to say that.’ 

‘Love you enough to say that! I love you with all my heart.’ 
I held out my hand to her; she laid her tender fluttering little 
hand in mine. I said, ‘My darling, I have loved you from the 
moment when first I saw you. I felt then that you must be mine.’ 
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‘Do you know I did the same, and poor Reginald must have 
seen it, and that’s why he has gone.’ She rose as she spoke, 
shook out her moonbeam dress, and began to go. 

‘ Where are you going ?’ I asked. 

‘To the next room, to be married. Aren’t you coming ?’ 

I sprang to my feet. With some solemnity I offered her my 
arm. At the same moment at least a dozen sylph-like bride’s-maids 
glided into the room. They spread out her long radiant train, 
they twisted straying ribbons into their places, and then they 
themselves fell one by one into position behind us, and together 
thus we walked slowly into the ball-room, which had with mar- 
vellous rapidity been turned into something very like a church. 
Rout-seats had been arranged in a long double row down the 
centre, and we made our way slowly and reverently between them 
to a raised part of the room, where the clergyman, Prayer-book in 
hand, was standing, ready to begin. Difficulties, legal and moral, 
were non-existent so far as I was concerned. I was simply the 
happiest man on earth. She bent her head tothe ground. I 
could feel her poor arm tremble. 

‘ My darling, I love you,’ I whispered, as we walked along the 
room. 

‘He loves her—he says he loves her,’ said the two bride’s- 
maids immediately behind us; the two behind them caught up 
the same words and repeated them, and so did each bride’s-maid 
to the very last. 

‘ Of course I love you,’ I whispered, ‘ and indeed I will do my 
utmost to make you happy.’ 

The clergyman—he was a dean, for he wore a stiff black silk 
apron, knee-breeches, and long black silk stockings—smiled 
kindly at us as we knelt down before him. Everything appeared 
to have been arranged with him and with the bride’s family, for 
not an objection of any kind was made. I had some feeling that 
certain formalities ought to be observed, and asked if they had a 
special licence. 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered my bride’s brother whose name was Jack, 
‘we have, and it has been filled up with your name—we thought 
that was what you would wish.’ 

‘With my name! But you do not know it. What is my 
name ?’ 

‘Arthur Romayne, isn’t it ?’ 

I bowed assent, and said in a low voice, ‘Then, as you know 
mine, will you be so kind as to tell me your sister's? I would 
not ask, only she is going to be my wife so soon.’ 
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‘You will hear it in the service,’ said Jack; ‘it occurs in the 
service.’ 

I was content to wait. What an angel she looked! But what 
were these strange people going to do now? Every bride’s-maid, 
every girl in the room came up, and each in turn laid her bouquet 
down in acircle round the bride, until at last a solid white wall was 
built all round about my darling, and nothing could be seen of 
her but her head and hands. All else was hidden away behind 
this wall of roses, lilies, carnations, jessamine, and every lovely 
white flower known and grown. Not until that was done did the 
clergyman seem to feel that he could begin the service. Ethel- 
dreda was my darling’s name—it was saintly and royal as she her- 
self was. I could only just possess myself of her hand—it was as 
white as the roses which tried to cover it. ‘I pronounce you man 
and wife,’ said that dear old dean. No sooner did I hear the 
words than I turned to make her my own by a kiss, but before 
I could do so some bride’s-maids pressed in between us, and one 
held me back, exclaiming, ‘Oh, you must not think of doing that 
until all we girls have got our bouquets back—and the right ones 
too!’ Never before that moment had I any conception how strong 
bride’s-maids were. Then the white-robed girls once more came 
forward in turn and each took her bouquet, and then the bride’s- 
maids, whose bouquets were beneath all the rest, got theirs; my 
Etheldreda was released from durance in that fragrant white 
tower, and at last I could see my dear and beautiful wife. I 
kissed her once, I kissed her twice, I shook hands with people 
who told me that they were now my sisters, brothers, uncles, aunts 
and cousins. We all looked pleased to see each other, and signed 
papers, and wished good wishes, and then some one flung open a 
heavy door and said that we were to go in to supper; which we 
did, nothing loth, and drank sparkling champagne, and made flat 
speeches, after which my wife disappeared to put on her tra- 
velling dress. 

‘ By-the-bye, my dear Arthur,’ said my affectionate mother-in- 
law, ‘you have not told us where you think of going for your 
honeymoon.’ 

‘To Switzerland, eventually, but for the moment my arrange- 
ments are not quite made. I think I had better take my wife to 
my own house now—we can go abroad to-morrow.’ 

‘Much better! I will lend you my carriage to take you home 
—it is at the door now, I have no doubt,’ said a portly old gentle- 


man who had informed me very recently that he was my uncle. 
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‘Many thanks for your kind offer,’ I replied, ‘but I live so 
near that I shall not require a carriage. My house is only a few 
minutes’ walk from this.’ 

‘ That is no matter,’ said my mother-in-law; ‘you don’t suppose 
that I shall allow my Etheldreda to walk? I shall not think of 
it for a moment—what would people say?’ 

‘Yes, what would people say? Etheldreda must go in a 
carriage—indeed she must.’ 

‘ But she can’t,’ I answered simply. 

‘She must. As if we would permit her to leave her home on 
foot! What an idea to propose such a thing!’ exclaimed and 
muttered half-a-dozen uncles, aunts, and cousins simultaneously. 

‘But if a carriage can’t get to my house——’ I began, and 
stopped, for I saw every eye fixed doubtfully on me; one and 
ali, they were beginning to ask themselves if they had perhaps 
been too rash. Jack began to hum ‘Sally in our Alley,’ and the 
uncle said, ‘I don’t see how you could consider yourself entitled 
to marry into our family.’ 

‘No, you do not appear to be entitled to marry into our 
family,’ said a chorus of aunts and cousins. 

‘Let me speak,’ said I. 

‘Yes, let him speak,’ said the least choleric uncle. 

‘I live ina flat—in a flat exactly like your own! The only way 
to go to it is along this baleony—no carriage can go along that.’ 

‘Certainly not.’ ‘Quite right.’ ‘Absurd to doubt a person of 
such evident gentility.’ ‘Anyone can see at a glance,’ &c., &c. 
All murmurs but such as these were hushed in a moment. 

‘ My Etheldreda is changing her dress,’ I said; ‘if you will 
allow me, I will just run home for five minutes. JI must do some- 
thing in honour of her arrival. I think I will light all the candles. 
I would have.made much more preparation if I had but had 
notice. If she comes back while I am away, say where I am, 
please, and tell her that I will return immediately.’ 

‘All right,’ said Jack, and off I went bounding along the 
balcony as if treading on air. 

My dear mother had of course gone to bed long ago. What 
would she say next morning when she found that she had a 
daughter? She had left two lamps burning. I lit every candle I 
could find. I dragged some flowers into more prominent places; 
arranged one or two chairs which had been pushed into awkward 
positions, and then, when I had put an empty cup of cocoa which 
my motner had enjoyed before going to bed carefully out of sight, 
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I had done all that was in my power to welcome home my bride. 
My darling would perhaps be ready. I darted along the balcony 
to go to her. I dashed against something that resisted me. I 
struck my forehead against something that gave me a violent 
blow. I put my hand up to my forehead and could feel a great, 
smarting, tingling boss. The shock of finding my way impeded 
and the pain of the blow almost stunned me; my mind was so 
confused that at first I could not understand what had happened. 
Oh, woe! Oh, agony! Oh, despair! I had dashed against the 
iron railing which had so obdurately penned me within the limits 
of my own domain on the morning of the day which had ended 
by being my wedding-day. Yes, the pitiless barrier stood firmly 
rooted in its place; the four barriers beyond it were in theirs, and 
the fan-shaped bits of supplementary malignity were all up aloft 
in theirs. What could this mean? How could anyone have put 
them back so quickly? There they were in all their iron strength. 
I looked to see if I could climb over ; the fan-shaped group of spikes 
at the top effectually put an end to any idea of that kind. 
Besides, my own railing was not the only one I should have to 
surmount; four more such barricades, all exactly alike in strength, 
lay between me and my wedded wife, and ruthlessly barred me 
from all chance of approaching her. And even if I did succeed in 
getting over, how could Etheldreda? I looked at her windows; 
a bright light was still streaming from them, but there was no 
sound of music or laughter now. She no doubt was sitting wait- 
ing for me, and perhaps thinking me a second Reginald. 

Suddenly I remembered what she had told me about the rail- 
ings, and tried to discover the method of fastening them of which 
she had spoken. The darkness made it impossible. I ran back 
to get a candle. My mother was standing near the window, but 
the room looked very dark. There was no light in it but one 
solitary lamp. 

‘You here, mother!’ I exclaimed. ‘Why did you blow out 
all the candles ? ’ 

‘What candles, dear?’ she asked in a very sleepy voice. I 
looked round and saw none, but I knew that I had lighted them, 
and said, ‘ Suppose she had come and found everything looking as 
dismal as this ?’ 

‘She had come! Who is she? What do you mean?’ 

‘ She—oh, never mind now, mother; I must go to her,’ I said 
impatiently, as I seized the lamp and hurried off with it to the 
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baleony to see if I could discover how the railing was taken 
down. 

‘Arthur! Arthur!’ cried my poor mother as she followed me, 
‘don’t go out and give yourself another terrible blow. I don’t 
believe you are awake yet. Let me have that lamp—it is not 
safe. Iam quite sure you don’t know what you are doing. You 
are still half asleep.’ 

‘ Asleep!’ I said indignantly ; ‘I have not been asleep.’ 

‘Not so comfortably as if you had been in bed perhaps, but 
you have slept since eleven. Do go to bed now.’ 

I stared at her in bewilderment. 

‘It is past two, Arthur; do go to bed. The music is over— 
you can sleep now. I wouldn’t have let you stay on the sofa so 
long if I had not thought that you were just as well there as in bed 
while that music went on. It seems that there was a wedding 
this afternoon at one of the flats beyond.’ 

‘ Not this afternoon ; it was at night—at midnight.’ 

‘ Not the wedding; that was the dance they gave after it. I 
happened to see the bride go away, for I went out about four 
o'clock. The bridegroom was a thick-set, blue-eyed, fair-haired 
Saxon—just the kind of man a dark-haired girl would marry. 
The bride was the girl you saw and admired so much this morning 
in the balcony, only she looked much more beautiful when she 
went away.’ 

‘She is not gone, mother—she is my bride. I married her at 
midnight.’ 

‘You poor dear! At midnight you were lying on the sofa, 
sleeping and dreaming and tossing yourself about so that I was 
terrified lest you should hurt yourself. I have been sitting by you 
for hours, and yet you have hurt yourself after all. It is the music 
that has made you dream.’ As she spoke the light which still 
issued from the windows on which my regretful eyes were fixed 
was gradually being extinguished. That too was to be taken from 
me. 

‘You say that I have only been dreaming, mother, but my 
dream was so vivid, so life-like.’ 

‘Well, not exactly life-like, dear. In real life you would not 
have found a wife so quickly; and excuse me, dear, even you, 
though you are so unpractical, would, when you found that you 
couldn’t go to her by the balcony, have remembered that every 
house bas a door.’ 


MARGARET Hunt. 





























The Decimalising of the Coinage. 


HE subject of our coinage and its decimalisation must be of 
interest and importance to us all, and not less so by the fact 
that its consideration and settlement upon a permanent hasis 
must precede that of a long-desired rearrangement, also in a 
decimal direction, of our irregular and capricious multiplicity of 
weights and measures. Most of us know the difficulties with 
which money transactions are carried on in this country, not only 
amongst ourselves, in the lesser transactions of daily life, but in 
the greater and more formidable ones of international commerce, 
and how simple the same might be rendered by the adoption of a 
decimal system, by which much of the arithmetic rendered neces- 
sary by our present system, and the labour now wasted in 
troublesome reductions from one denomination to another, might 
be done away with. Such a clumsy system is unworthy of a 
great nation like ours. The present irregular relationship of one 
denomination to another is the chief disadvantage of our present 
coinage ; the relative proportion of the farthing to the penny, of 
the penny to the shilling, and of the shilling to the pound, having 
neither similarity nor uniformity, each denomination has to be 
worked out by a separate sum ; and in the business of international 
commerce the extra work involved by the computations of foreign 
currency and weights and measures increases the difficulties with 
which the business of daily life is conducted. The decimal, or 
ten-and-ten system, may be acknowledged by us to be Nature’s 
mode of reckoning, the ten fingers supplying in our childhood a 
ready and cohvenient means for this purpose. 

It would be superfluous to enter into all the advantages 
possessed by a decimal over a duodecimal or octonal system, for 
these will be evident to all who have given the subject a moment’s 
consideration ; suffice it to say that the great advantage of being 
able to reduce, in an instant, without the usual arithmetical cal- 
culation, a sum of any dimensions, into as many denominations 
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as may be required, is not the least of the many advantages to 
be gained by the adoption of a decimal system. This is effected 
by what is termed ‘ inspection,’ which may be more clearly shown 
by separating the figures of a sum nearest the right hand by 
vertical lines: for instance, supposing a sum to consist of five 
figures, thus, 48576; or as integer and fraction, 485°76; and 
these figures representing coins of account, the integer would 
represent the unit 5 and the tenth and hundredth above it, which 
we will nomenclate for the sake of convenience as the ‘aur’ and 
the ‘imperial ;’ and the fraction, the tenth and hundredth below 
it, as the ‘dime’ and ‘cent.’ The sum would read: 4 imperials, 
8 aurs, 5 units, 7 dimes, and 6 cents, or 485 units 76 cents. 
That the number 12 has more divisors than 10 is undisputed, but 
although this appears plausible at first sight it will be seen that 
in actually performing a division by 3, say of such a sum as 
13s. 74d., no advantage is really gained, for after dividing the 
13s. one shilling remains to be added to the 73d., leaving 194d. 
to be divided by 3, with the awkward result which is at once 
obvious. As regards the number of decimal places, whatever 
system is adopted in the future, two only are necessary—the 10th 
and 100th of the unit, the number of denominations being simply 
a matter of convenience. 

The subject of the decimal coinage has been repeatedly before 
our Government and the various Chambers of Commerce, but 
beyond issuing a new florin of the value of 2s. instead of 1s. 8d., 
as the ‘tenth of a pound,’ nothing further had been done by 
our Government towards this object until the late proclamation 
announced the fact of the coining of a double-florin, presumably 
as an equivalent to the dollar. Attention was first drawn to the 
advantages of a decimal coinage in 1824 by Lord Wrottesley, in 
1832 by Mr. Babbage, in 1834 by General Pasley, and in 1838 
by the Commission upon weights and measures appointed by 
Lord Monteagle; but the first formal recommendation to the 
Government emanated from a Royal Commission of which Sir 
George Airy was chairman in 1841. It was again advocated in 
1841-1848 and 1853 by Professor De Morgan, and in 1847 
the florin of 2s. made its appearance. Then, in 1852, appeared 
the petition of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, and in 
1853 a committee, whose report was unanimously in favour of 
a decimal coinage. In 1854 the advantages of a decimal system 
were brought before the Society of Arts by Mr. Miller, of the 
Bank of England. In 1857 the second Royal Commission sat, 
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in which Mr. Brown, M.P. for South Lancashire, brought in a 
motion which embraced the whole question, and in which debate 
Mr. Gladstone took part, his opinion being in favour of a decimal 
system, but that the rectification of the coinage must precede 
that of the weights and measures. Subsequently a Decimal 
Association was formed, from which many publications emanated. 
Then the petition to Parliament was presented, signed by 1,200 
merchants of the City of London, recommending its adoption, 
taking the pound as the basis. This has been described as one 
of the most influential petitions ever presented to Parliament. 
The mercantile and commercial bodies of Liverpool were also 
in favour of it. Chambers of Commerce, commercial associa- 
tions, schoolmasters, and others petitioned Parliament, praying 
for the new system; and the Bank of England, besides virtually 
adopting a decimal system in the buying and selling of bullion, 
contributed 100/. to the funds of the Decimal Association. Now, 
again, in this the fiftieth year of our Queen’s reign, has been pre- 
sented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer a petition emanating 
from sixty-eight out of sixty-nine Chambers of Commerce, praying 
for a decimal system. 

Opinions concerning such an important subject asthe proposed 
change in the coinage of this country must naturally be somewhat 
various. Some writers have advocated the introduction of an 
entirely new basis, disregarding altogether our present coins; 
others have put forward various schemes, which may be classed 
into four, for decimalising our present coins; but, before we con- 
sider these, it may be of interest to take a short survey of the 
history of the different coins of account, and see what changes, if 
any, they have undergone in past ages. 

The British sovereign, or pound sterling, is a legal tender to 
unlimited amount, and contains 113 grains of fine gold, alloyed 
with 2 grains of copper to every 22 grains fine. Under the Act 
of 1816, when our silver standard was abolished, the gold pound 
was made to constitute the sole unit and standard of value of our 
monetary system. Coins of gold first came into use in the reign 
of Edward III., his ‘noble’ being valued at 6s. 8d., but as it 
gradually increased in value until it became 10s. Edward VI. 
replaced the former coin by an ‘angel,’ which continued till the 
Commonwealth. The ‘mark’ was a ‘double angel,’ valued at 
13s. 4d. The name sovereign was first given to the ‘ double 
royal,’ stamped with the figure of Henry VII., and was made 
current for 20s.; Henry YIII. called it a ‘ unit,’ and stamped it 
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with the Roman numerals XX.; Charles I. called it a guinea, 
because the gold emanated from the Guinea coast. Guineas were 
first coined in 1663; later, this coin fluctuated in value from 
20s. to 21s., until George I. declared it a representative of 21s. 
After this we had a double standard, until in 1816 the sovereign 
in its present form was again made identical with the pound 
sterling, and the silver coins became mere tokens, deriving their 
value from the pound, as at present. The half-sovereign was the 
‘noble’ of Edward III. and the ‘ royal’ of Henry VII. 

Silver is a legal tender to 40s. only. The standard of silver 
coin consists of thirty-seven parts of pure silver and three of 
copper. The shilling is an ancient coin of Saxon origin, and was 
stamped with two deep incisions crosswise, so that it could be 
broken into four if necessary ; previous to the reign of Edward I. it 
fluctuated greatly in value from 5d. to 20d., with various inter- 
mediate values. Sixty-six shillings are coined from a pound troy of 
standard silver. The Danish shilling is equal to 4d., the Swedish 
to $d., and the Hamburg to ld. The name florin was first applied 
to a Florentine coin, called from ‘ flore,’ a lily, it being stamped with 
this flower. It was at first a gold coin. It is the chief coin of 
account in Austria, and is valued at 2s.; in Holland and Germany 
it is valued at 1s. 8d., as it was formerly in this country. The 
sixpenny piece was formerly called a ‘tester,’ and is immortalised 
thus by Ben Jonson: ‘In a shoe she drops a tester;’ and by 
Smollett : ‘While I have a shilling, thou sha’n’t want a tester.’ 

The penny (from the Danish ‘penge,’ money) of Anglo- 
Saxon days was of silver, and represented the 240th of a pound 
weight of silver; but this dwindled down until it became too 
small to be useful or convenient, and was finally abolished by 
Charles I. Copper money was first issued by Charles IT., but was 
not made current. In 1797 the first copper penny as a legal 
tender was struck at Birmingham, weighing exactly one ounce, 
but the more recent pennies have become mere tokens, 240 to the 
pound sterling, about half their nominal value, and legal tender 
to twelve pence only. Up to 1816 the penny was not as it is now 
the 240th of 20s., but of 15s. 2d., of our present money. Twenty- 
four pennies are coined from 1 lb. avoirdupois of copper. Half- 
pennies and farthings were not coined until the reign of Edward I., 
the penny previous to this being indented with a cross-mark like 
the shilling for fractional purposes. Silver farthings ceased to be 
coined under Edward VI., and silver halfpennies under the Com- 
monwealth. There being no silver coin of greater value than the 
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penny, Edward III. coined a ‘ groat,’ or great penny, of silver, 
equal to 4d. The Saxons had brass and copper coins, ‘ stycas,’ 
valued at the eighth part of a penny. The farthing, from the 
Saxon ‘feorthung,’ the fourth part, is inherently antagonistic to 
a decimal coinage, and its retention in the coinage would involve 
a third decimal place for the fraction, and thus upset the decimal 
series; the half of the next denomination above it being repre- 
sented by ‘05, the fourth part would be represented by either 
024 or 025; and it isobvious that 25 parts in a hundred is much 
easier for the average mind to grasp than 250 in a thousand. 

We thus see that all our existing coins of account have 
fluctuated more or less in value at one time or another; it can- 
not be of much importance, therefore, which of them is adopted 
as a basis, provided—lst, that it is the most useful coin for the 
purpose of decimalisation ; 2nd, that its adoption will interfere as 
little as possible with the present value of the existing coins, 
with the stamps, postage and revenue, the various licences, taxes, 
duties, &c.; and 3rd, that its adoption would give us coins as 
nearly equivalent as possible to the principal coins of other im- 
portant nations, the chief of which are—the dollar, the franc, 
and the mark. 

It. is quite evident that we cannot put the pound, the shilling, 
and the penny into decimal relation without altering the value of 
one or another of them, the shilling and the half-sovereign being 
the only coins claiming a decimal relationship. The four schemes 
may be described as follows—I1st, the florin scheme; 2nd, the 
shilling scheme; 3rd, the farthing scheme; and 4th, the tenpenny 
scheme. In the two first of these the penny would undergo a 
change in value; in the two last it would remain as it is, but in 
the former of these it would cease to be a coin of account. 

The first scheme would make the florin the new unit, dividing 
the pound into 1,000 and the florin into 100 mils, instead of into 
960 and 96 farthings respectively. 10 mils (or more correctly 
10 cents) would equal 1 dime (22d.), 10 dimes 1 florin, 10 florins 
1 pound. The shilling, although still of the old value, would 
cease to be a coin of account, whilst the threepenny bit, being 
reduced slightly in value, and now called a ‘dime,’ would be 
elevated to that dignity. The five-mil piece would take the 
place of the penny, 1-20th instead of 1-24th of a florin. The 
advantages of this system are, that we should retain our gold 
standard and all the larger coins of the existing currency. The 
disadvantages are, the alteration in the bronze coins, the penny 
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disappearing, the halfpenny and farthing being reduced by 4 per 
cent. ; and the necessary interference with the postage and revenue 
stamps, duties, licences, taxes, &c. 

The second scheme is that which would make the shilling the 
unit, dividing it into ten pennies of ten cents each; all the other 
coins above it in value remaining at their present value, but 
becoming decimalised; the shilling becoming 1°00, the half- 
crown 2°50, and so on. Ten cents would equal 1 penny (1-10th 
of a shilling), 10 pence=1 shilling, 10 shillings=1 half-sovereign 
(to be called a ‘noble’ or ‘royal’), 10 half-sovereigns=1 five- 
pound piece (‘imperial’ or other name). This scheme has the 
fault of the first, namely, the necessary change in the penny, 
but in this instance by 20 per cent. instead of 4, which would 
necessitate also a complete revision of the tariffs of the Post 
Office, the Revenue, Customs, &.; and the public would get 
ten instead of twelve stamps for their shilling. We should 
retain the shilling, the equivalent to the mark, but we should not 
possess an equivalent to the franc or dollar. 

The third or farthing scheme would start from this coin, 
decimalising upwards, thus: 10 cents (or farthings) would equal 
1 dime (23d.); 10 dimes=1 florin (2s. 1d.); 10 florins=1 
guinea (20s. 10d.) The unit here would be the florin slightly 
increased in value; calculations from old to new money could be 
made without difficulty, but the penny becoming now four cents 
would lose its individuality. The various taxes, licences, duties, 
stamps, &c., need not be interfered with, as all sums could be 
readily reduced to farthings or cents. The disadvantage of this 
scheme is that all the coins except the farthing would be increased 
in value by four per cent., or by one halfpenny to every shilling ; 
and we should have no equivalent to the franc, although the dollar 
and mark would be represented. . 

It must be quite evident that as regards the alteration in 
the coins no decimal system can be introduced without some 
change in one or other of these, the point to decide being which 
scheme will necessitate the least amount of change, and which 
coins bear the change with the least inconvenience to the 
majority of the public. The penny must be granted to be our 
most useful coin, for it is the coin of the poor man, of the small 
and large tradesman, and of the public generally. The shilling 
is our next most useful coin, but it must take the second place. 
The larger coins are not of so much importance when the 
necessity for a change arises; for those who deal in large sums— 
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wholesale houses of business, large trading firms, banks, &¢.— 
would now conduct all their dealings in tenpences and fractions ; 
in fact many of these have already adopted the plan of keeping 
their accounts in pence and decimalising upwards as a matter of 
convenience to themselves. 

The next, the fourth scheme, has all the advantages possessed 
by the last, but with the additional one that the penny is taken 
as the basis, it being divided into 10 parts, which may be 
actual or nominal, according to requirements. The principal 
feature of this scheme is the introduction of a tenpenny coin as 
the new unit, which for convenience we will call an ‘argent ;’ 
10 cents would equal 1 penny (or dime), 10 pence = 1 argent 
(10d.), 10 argents = 1 aur (8s. 4d.), 10 aurs= 1 imperial (83s. 4d.). 
Either of these last two coins might eventually form a new gold 
standard. The coinage would stand as follows : 


Present value. 
oe 


Paper or Gold . IMPERIAL. . 100°00 83 4 
Gold . ‘ . 5 Aurs. ° - 50°00 41 8 
~~ ° . Sovereign . . 24:00 20 0 
 *s ; - Double-aur . . 20°00 16 8 
” ‘ . Half-sovereign . 12°00 10 0 
a P AUR « ‘ . 10:00 8 4 
Silver . . 5S Argents . - 5°00 4 2 
” ° - Half-crown . » 8 2 6 
» ° . Florin (old value). 2°00 1 8 
” ° . Shilling ° « 430 .@ 
~~ ‘ . ARGENT ° » 41:00 0 10 
- ‘ . 50 Cents . » 0°50 0 5 
Bronze ‘ . Penny, 10Cents . 0°10 0 1 
e , 5 Cents , - 0°05 0 3 
‘ For oS: » =. ae 
” = | CENT ° . O01 


Withdrawn from the currency as being unnecessary or in- 
convenient : 


Double-florin. . 480 Threepenny-piece . 0°30 
Florin (of 24d.) . 2°40 Farthing . . 0°025 


The shilling would remain exactly of the same value as before— 
12 pence, but would now be represented as 1°20 argent; 1s. 6d. 
as 18 pence, reduced to cents by multiplying by 10—that is, by 
simply adding a nought = 180 cents, or 1°80 argent, and 
denominated as 1 argent 8 pence and 0 cent. The 5-penny 
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piece would take the place of the 6-penny, the penny would 
become 10 cents, the halfpenny 5 cents, and the 2 and 1 cents 
might be issued for change. At first it would be required only to 
introduce the tenpenny and eight-and-fourpenny coins ; the florin 
reverting to its old value of 1s. 8d., the new bronze issue of 1 and 
2 cents coming later on. The simplicity with which all amounts 
can be reduced to pence renders it easy to convert amounts in old 
to new money. One pound sterling would be equivalent to 24 
argents or tenpences, and the half-sovereign to 12. 31. 68. 1?d. 
reduced to pence would be 7933d., or 7,937 cents (the 4 cent being 
dropped), decimalised thus : 79°37 argents, or 79 argents 37 cents. 

The great advantage of this method of arranging the coins is 
that the penny, the poor man’s coin, remains untouched, the very 
great importance of which must be evident to everyone. The 
great number of important amounts that are dependent upon the 
integrity of the penny is enormous—the penny postage and 
receipt stamps, the penny a mile of railway companies, the penny 
newspaper, various fares, and the hundreds of other commodities 
that are offered for a penny. To interfere with these would be no 
light matter. There are the tariffs of the great departments of 
State—the Post Office, Inland Revenue, Excise and Customs, 
with the various rates, duties, taxes, licences, &c.—which need 
not be interfered with. This scheme, and this only, fulfils all the 
requirements previously mentioned as being requisite for the 
perfect decimalising of our coinage, and in the following manner. 

Firstly, it adopts as its unit a coin, the decies of the penny 
which is recognised by all as the most useful coin in the currency, 
and the one that we can least do without. 

Secondly, it interferes with none of the existing coins, 
except the sixpenny and threepenny pieces, which are unimpor- 
tant, merely representing so many pence; and the florin and its 
new double, the reversion of the former of which to its old value 
would probably interest no one, whilst the latter would certainly 
not be missed ; it interferes in no way with the stamps, the du- 
ties on the different commodities, such as tobacco, spirits, &c., the 
taxes, the Post Office regulations, railway and Customs tariffs, 
and with, in fact, nothing that costs a penny or its multiple. 

Lastly, the dollar is represented by the 5-argent piece, the 
franc by the argent, and the mark by the shilling; the rupee 
being more nearly represented by the florin of 1s. 8d. than by 
the old value of that coin. If we are to have a decimal coinage 
at all, it must be evident to us that this is the only scheme that 
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will put an end to all our difficulties and solve the question of 
international currency. It was proposed by Mr. Yates, in a paper 
read before the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1854, to call the 
tenpenny coin a ‘ frank’ (sic), but this would virtually commit us to 
the silent assertion that we had adopted a French coin, whereas 
the coin is one half our own old florin, represents 10 of our pence, 
and is not of the same actual value as the franc, although near 
enough for the purposes of international intercourse. 

Any legislation, with a view to introducing a decimal coinage, 
to be successful, must be permissive, so that those who would 
prefer to make their computations by decimals could now have a 
chance of doing so, whilst those who would still prefer to use the 
older and more clumsy system of £. s.d.q. might alsodoso. These 
latter would no doubt soon recognise in the 5 cent piece their 
old halfpenny, and soon become accustomed to the 2 and 1 cent 
pieces, their size giving them a very good idea of their value. The 
poor would have no more difficulty with these small coins than had 
the Irish when, in 1825, the shilling was changed from 13d. Irish 
to 12d. English, which change was effected without any trouble. 

A very important point to be borne in mind when introducing 
new coins is that each one has marked upon it, not only its name, 
but its relative value to the unit, such as—‘ penny,’ ‘ one-tenth 
of an argent,’ ‘5 cents,’ ‘ one-twentieth of an argent.’ 

Objections have been raised to any alteration being made in 
the gold standard, the coin itself eulogised, and its purity justly 
held up to the admiration of the world. But there can be no 
reason why we should be tied down to this particular coin or 
weight; the same authority that preserves to us the pound 
sterling could originate and preserve as pure a coin of any other 
value: the choice of a unit or standard coin being simply a matter 
of convenience and utility. That changes such as might be re- 
quired for the purpose of improving the coinage and placing it 
upon a satisfactory basis are objectionable, and greatly to be dis- 
couraged, must be granted ; but these will be rendered unnecessary 
when the coinage is finally settled; and when such an important 
subject as the coinage of a great nation is affected, such considera- 
tions as a little trouble and inconvenience at the first onset, ought 
to have no weight. 

It has been proposed to introduce the name ‘ Victoria’ as an 
equivalent to the half-sovereign; but personal names, it is obvious, 
can only obtain a temporary position, general names having a 
greater chance of permanent retention. 
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In conclusion, the following list of the units of the different 
countries may be of interest. It will be seen that Great Britain, 
India, Egypt, and the Ottoman Empire are the only countries 
that have not adopted a decimal coinage. Tunis, although 
amongst the number, will probably adopt the French system. 
The unit silver coins of the following countries are of the same 
sterling value, namely, 8$d.:—France, Belgium, and Switzerland 
—franc of 100 centimes ; Greece—drachma of 100 lepta; Italy— 
lira of 100 centesimi (these countries constituting what is known 
as the ‘Latin Union, their coins being alike in fineness and 
weight); Roumania—ley of 100 banis; Spain—peseta of 100 
centimos; Servia—dinar of 100 paras; Bulgaria—leva of 100 
stotinkis. The sterling value of the unit coins of the following 
countries varies, and is bracketed after each :—Finland—mark 
of 100 pennis (94d.); Germany—mark of 100 pfennig (10}d.); 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway—crown of 100 ore (ls. O3d.); 
Holland and Java—florin of 100 cents (ls. 8d.); Austro- 
Hungary—florin of 100 kreutzers (1s. 11}d.); United States— 
dollar of 100 cents (4s. 23d.); Russia—rouble of 100 kopecs 
(3s. 2d.); Portugal—teston of 100 reis (43d.); Peru and 
Venezuela—sol of 100 cents (3s. 114d.); Chili, Columbia, 
Uruguay, and Mexico—peso of 100 centavos (3s. 114d., Mexico 
4s. 33d.); Japan—yen of 100 sen (4s. 34d.) ; China—tael of 100 
conderias (6s. 33d.); Brazil—milreis of 1,000 reis (28s. O3d.); 
Persia—banabat of 10 shahis (10d.). The following systems are 
undecimalised :—British Empire—shilling of 12 pence and 48 
farthings (1ld.); India—rupee of 16 annas (1s. 10}d., real value 
now about 1s. 7d.); Ottoman Empire, Egypt and Tunis—piastre 
of 40 paras (2d., 24d., and 53d. respectively). The gold coins of 
all the above countries vary between 5, 10, and 20 times the 
value of their unit silver coins, the Turkish pound consisting of 
100 piastres (20s. 5d.). 


W. W. HARDWICKE. 
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One Traveller Returns. 
By Davip CuristiE Murray AND HENkY HERMAN. 


The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 


IV. 


HE lusty summer sun was shining on the woods of Surfled, and 
the air was full of the hoarse music of horns. Deepin thef orest, 
in a natural glade, Barxelhold, beaming with coquettish graces, 
made her throne on the prostrate body of a wild bull, slain an 
hour earlier in the chase. A light shawl of Cyprian wool formed 
her robe, fastened on the hip and on the shoulder by golden 
clasps. Over the right shoulder a leopard skin was brought across 
the body and fastened around the waist by a broad band of red 
hide. The woollen robe opened at the right hip and showed a 
rounded limb encased in strips of soft deerskin held together by 
laced thongs, and from knee to ankle embraced by greaves formed 
of split ox-horn. Her little feet were covered with soft red hide, 
bound by thongs of the same colour. The left breast and both 
arms were bare, and her bright yellow hair flowed about her 
shoulders. A cap of fine red-dyed hide edged with a circle of 
gold crowned her with a careless and saucy grace. 

A pyramid of dead game, wild ox, deer—red, fallow, and roe, 
—hboar, wolf and bear, rose intermixed pell-mell behind her, and 
the glade was filled by groups of huntsmen and beaters. Here 
were half a dozen wild fellows, tanned and bearded, holding each 
a leash of huge brindled bull-dogs, big as the mastiff of to-day, 
brutes with broad white toes, and black square muzzles, fierce and 
silent. There was no bell-mouthed music where these beasts ran, 
for they chased and killed their quarry without a sound. Here, 
at rest, one would yawn now and again, and one would growl, but 
out of mere contentment and the joy of a full stomach. The 
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men who had charge of them wore a sort of rude uniform to 
indicate their office, a kilt of boarskin, a headdress of the same, 
with the savage curved tusks of the beast gleaming on either 
side the head, and a short spear and a bull’s horn slung right and 
left by ropes of bark across the naked shoulders. 

The boar huntsmen carried short spears, the bull huntsmen 
wore kilts of the red hide of their quarry, and bore weapons 
which were a combination of axe and lance. The netsmen bore 
long nets of stout bark rope and thong. Here and there in the 
throng, employed for mere purposes of burden, were serfs, 
prisoners of war from other nations, whose condition was pro- 
claimed by the iron collar worn about the neck. 

Bending over Barxelhold was a personage who, for his time and 
place, was something of a dandy. His attire was a curious blend- 
ing of Roman civilisation and British barbarism. He was clad in 
a tunic of the Roman cut, of yellow wool trimmed with square 
lappets, with an embroidered edge of blue. Over the tunic he 
wore a cincture of polished brass studded with silver stars, and the 
brass sheath of a short Roman sword clanked gently against this 
as he moved. He wore knee-caps of metal, greaves of red leather, 
and sandals of wood, the red straps of which were enriched with 
silver. The most distinctively native note in his costume was the 
wolf-skin headdress which crowned his gold-red hair. His locks 
were braided on either side his head, and the plaits fell backward 
over his shoulders. 

This was Osweng, chief of the Lennian nation, then subjugated 
by the Romans, and held in much contempt by their hardier 
neighbours. He and Barxelhold were near each other oftener 
than Feltor cared to know, and the king with his broad back 
planted against an oak tree, and an untasted horn of ale lifted 
half way to his lips, lowered upon the pair with a sidelong look of 
jealousy. The young Osweng, with many affectations of posture, 
fanned the queen with a leafy oak branch, and murmured compli- 
ment with such posings and glancings as he had seen employed by 
Roman gallants within the garrisoned walls of Deva. Barxelhold 
shot arch glances at him, or, if the murmured compliment were 
too open even for the full-flavoured fashion of the time, turned 
away with mock shyness. 

Feltor, lowering more and more, lifted the horn to his lips, 
emptied it, still glaring sideways at his wife and the foolish suitor, 
and then with a savage gesture hurled it away. 
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Not far from the queen and Osweng sat a group of hard-bitten 
and sinewy old warriors at the end of their forest meal. Among 
them was one Roedweg, a giant of a man, with a beard of tawny 
grey, eyes like a hawk’s, and a nose like the hawk’s beak. 

‘Look ye there,’ said Roedweg, who was a man of privilege, 
and spoke his mind when and where he would. He flung a great 
hairy bare arm in the direction of the young Osweng with a broad 
gesture of disdain. ‘ Nowadays they call that a man. Plaiteth 
himself like a woman, and loveth fighting as I love drouth. Before 
There, the land is coming to be nothing worth. The lads piping 
small like the lasses, and cutting of their beards to look womanly. 
Fellows that will not drink to their peg at a dinne. nor risk their 
skins in fight. Where be the lads I knew in youth?- ‘The crows 
are lusty and shiny over many a score of them. Feast is well 
enough. Who loveth a feast after a fight better than I? or, for 
matter of that, before it? But all feast and no fight?’ He 
wrinkled his tough old muzzle in disgust. ‘ Who hath drunk all 
the mead? Give me the mead, Doedek, lest I smite thee over 
that bald scalp of thine. Ha! Hast fangs yet, old wolf-dog! 
Why, I love thee for it. Wouldst fight? Nay—hit something 
older or younger than I be.” 

Now all this, as the privileged old war-hound meant it to be, 
was audible alike to Barxelhold and Osweng. The queen laughed 
mischievously as her courtier changed colour, and transferring the 
oak bough to his left hand laid the right upon the embossed hilt 
of his short sword. 

‘Once on a while,’ proceeded Roedweg, grimly noticing this 
gesture, and winking on the attentive circle, ‘a chief bore a long 
sword, and it was held for a sign of his rank. Now as honour 
shorteneth they shorten the blade. And, look ye, lads, of all things 
loathly under the clouds this new way with women is the worst. 
Who talketh to his ale-horn before drinking? “ Dear ale, I am 
athirst, and dear ale, thou art sweet, and, sweet ale, I do desire 
thee.” Drink and have done! Iam mad at this muddling of 
the women’s heads with speeches. The woman is the man’s prize, 
and hath been ever, save when the man-fool clippeth and braideth 
and adorneth himself, and will not please the woman-fool out of 
his manlihood but by falling into her likeness. It was ever so, 
lads, I tell ye, from the days of the gods downwards—since Odan 
tripped There on the greensward and there was a beginning of 
Britons.’ 

With this the huge old war-dog was aware that all eyes in 
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the circle were bent laughingly on something behind him, and ere 
he could turn his head a soft warm arm slid down by his ear, and 
embraced his grizzled old throat below the tawny grey beard, and 
gently with a series of mild persuasive tugs coaxed his head 
backwards. And obeying these gentle little tugs, with » counte- 
nance exceeding grim, he rolled half over and saw Barxelhold 
bending above him, and looking down upon him with mischievous 
relishing iaughter in her eyes. At that Roedweg’s sweeping 
moustache parted on a sudden from his sweeping beard, revealing 
a cavern edged with teeth as sparkling white as a dog’s, and 
he let out a great laugh like a thunder with no malice in it. 
Barxelhold tweaked his ear as if she would wring it from his 
head, but he laughed the louder, and at the last the queen 
boxed his ears with both hands together, at the which he laughed 
the louder yet. 

‘Tis strange, lads,’ he said, with a sudden air of philosophy, 
‘that any should take a pleasure in smiting that they cannot 
hurt. Now, what with drink from within and buffets from with- 
out, my head hath grown to be like oak, and it is a pity that such 
soft hands should be bruised against it. For soft hands become 
the women-folk somehow. I know not how. Who hath drunk 
all the mead, Aidan? Give it hither.’ 

He drank and chuckled, and wiped his beard with the back of 
ais brown hand. 

‘There will be no more days like the old days,’ he said, when 
the queen had gone back to her place, and had resumed her con- 
versation with Osweng. ‘There is no pith in the lads’ bones. 
Why, when I was held prisoner by the Roman legionary over at 
Deva yonder, the chief men among them would sing to stringed 
instruments of music, not like the harp—which is a thing a man 
may laugh at or rage over, or weep if it so please him—but a 
thing a maid might carry, and they sang to the women-folk, and 
the women-folk to them. And ’twas these who beat the lads of 
Lennia. I have been like to vomit at the thinking of it many a 
time. But I tell ye, valour is departing out of the earth, and the 
old days are done with. They will never see our like again. We 
began with the gods, and every generation groweth punier. They 
will end with times when Heurtan would be held to be a giant.’ 

Just then there was a stir in the crowd of huntsmen and 
beaters, and Barxelhold and Feltor looking up at the same 
moment to seek the reason of it, saw the tall white-robed figure 
of Wenegog advancing with a rapidity which took nothing from 
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the stern dignity of his presence. His eyes sought and found his 
daughter and the king, and he raised a hand to each of them. 
Then he passed through the glade, and entering upon a forest 
avenue awaited them there. The chieftains rose and gathered in 
groups, looking after him and the pursuing figures of their king 
and queen, for this sudden intrusion upon the kingly sport 
seemed to indicate something of importance. 

The druid turned to await the arrival of Barxelhold and 
Feltor. 

‘What tidings now?’ the king demanded. 

‘Til tidings, Wenegog answered. ‘The fool Heurtan hath 
taken Wankard again and again to the cave of the blasphemer 
David. And last night both the fool and the child were sprinkled 
with water, and David spake incantations over them, and they are 
with him and of his heresy.’ Barxelhold and Feltor exchanged 
glances, Feltor looking on his consort with menace and reluct- 
ance, and she regarding him with an aspect of triumph. 

‘Who brought word of this?’ asked Feltor gloomily. 

‘I bring word of it,’ answered Wenegog. ‘ Let that be enough.’ 
He turned to his daughter. ‘There is no child of thy body,’ he 
said with a momentary gentleness, ‘and thus,’ facing round on 
Feltor with a sudden cold wrath and resolve, ‘ this heretic spawn 
of thine might rule the land, and the work we did for the gods 
three years since might be undone. But there shall be an end of 
folly and an end of the blasphemers. Thirty and three of them 
were at their heathen rites last night, and thirty and one are in 
my hand already.’ 

‘No hair of the child shall be hurt further,’ said Feltor 
doggedly. ‘ Hast crippled him already.’ 

‘ We speak not yet of the child,’ Wenegog answered. ‘ Heur- 
tan hath borne him away, and hath saved himself for awhile.’ 

‘Wankard is too young for the gods to be angered by him,’ 
said Feltor. ‘How knoweth he what hath been done with 
him ?’ 

‘I think Feltor is half-smitten with this plague,’ Barxelhold 
said smilingly. 

The king, with a face grown pale, turned upon her and searched 
her with his eyes. 

‘ Art tired already ?’ he asked. ‘ Wouldst have my life also, 
and take yonder jay from Deva in my place ?’ 

Barxelhold, looking at him with an enigmatical face, raised 
her eyebrows and slowly nodded twice or thrice, whether in wonder 
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at this burst of jealousy or in confirmation of it he could not 
tell. 

‘ How know I,’ muttered Feltor, ‘ but the next horn I empty 
may be the last ?’ 

Barxelhold laughed with a sudden tantalising brightness, and 
then taking his clenched hand in hers drew it, in spite of some 
resistance, around her neck and nestled to him, looking upwards 
to his gloomy eyes. 

‘ Art a great fool by times, Feltor.’ 

The soft contact of her supple figure thrilled through him, as 
it did always, and his eyes began to hunger at her. Wenegog 
wrinkled his keen nose in contempt and spoke again. 

‘Heurtan passed nigh by here with the child but a while 
agone. He hath made for one of the heretic’s fox-earths. Let 
them be found, and let an end be made of madness.’ 

‘ As you will,’ said Feltor, and turning he called hoarsely upon 
Roedweg, who rose at his voice and approached with soldierly 
alacrity. ‘ Heurtan, the fool,’ said Feltor, ‘has borne away my 
child, and it is thought that he has sought one of the hiding- 
places of the Christian. Take a band of a score. Find him and 
David likewise, and bring them bound to me. Let no harm come 
to the child.’ 

Roedweg drew his long sword in silence, and with it signalled 
to one who stood amidst a group of huntsmen. The man raised 
a horn to his lips and sounded Roedweg’s call. Straightway all 
of the old war-dog’s following rose and gathered together; and 
he, marching to meet them, chose the men he had need of and 
gave his orders. The men slipped away into the forest avenues, 
north and south and east, and went rustling in alternate shine 
and shadow through the undergrowth. 

Barxelhold slipped from Feltor’s arm, and without a word 
sauntered to where Osweng stood beside the slain wild bull. The 
king followed her awhile, but when she paused by Osweng he 
also paused, and seeing the horn he had thrown away from him 
awhile before, he stamped upon it with a passionate rage. Then, 
recovering himself from this outburst, he gave orders for the 
return. There was a clamour of horns and voices, and in a few 
minutes the broad sun-dappled glade had fallen back to the 
solitude and silence which of right belonged to it. 
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On the northward-facing coast of Wales stands a prodigious 
headland overlooking the Irish Sea. When There and Odan 
visited the world it was on this great headland that they set up 
their habitation, and the superstitious fancy of the Coerleans held 
the ground sacred. On the bald brow of the hill the mortal re- 
mains of Vreda had lain for now three years uncovered from the 
airs of heaven. Her people had robed the dead form in silks 
from Pheenicia, and had hung gems of price about her neck, and 
set the regal circlet of gold upon her brow. They had built a 
pyramid of unhewn stones on the edge of the sheer precipice, 
and after solemn pomp of obsequy had left the dead to silence 
and decay. 

Twice daily, at morning and at evening, a druid climbed the 
height and fed the fire which slumbered beside the cairn. On 
quiet days the smoke of the pyre rose high into the air, and in 
tempestuous times it streamed wildly inland or seaward as the 
storm drove it; and always it was a sign of sorrow to the people. 

At irregular intervals the solitude of the wild place of rest was 
broken by the incursion of parties sent thither to hew wood for the 
funeral fire. There were stories among the Scots pirates, whose 
little vessels scourged the seas thereabouts—and who dwelt upon 
the northern Irish coast,—to the purport that the queen lay 
amidst marvellous treasures, and they cast concupiscent glances 
towards the column of smoke which betrayed the neighbourhood 
of those fancied riches. They were daring enough for most 
things, but the most daring amongst them did no more than dream 
of the rich find which might have been made there, if the treasure 
had not been under the direct guardianship of the gods. 

After the death of Vreda strange things happened to David. 
His life had always been strange, and if the story of it were told 
to-day it would sound as incredible as a fairy tale. But in all his 
spiritual experiences he had known nothing like the commanding 
impulse which controlled him now. That impulse drove him 
often to one thing that had no apparent purpose in it, but he 
obeyed without question, patiently awaiting the time when the 
meaning of his own act should be made clear to him. 

Three months after the death of Vreda the impulse first came 
upon him. He awoke in the dead of night, and not knowing why 
or wherefore, he sought the place where the queen had been laid. 
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He ascended the height with pain, stumbling often in the dark- 
ness, and reaching the foot of the cairn, he plucked a brand from 
the smouldering fire, swung it into the air until it flamed, and then 
bearing it in his right hand climbed the rugged pile of stones. 
The cairn was sunk at the top, and in the hollow lay the remains 
of Vreda. The Pheenician silks were torn to a thousand tatters by 
the beaks of carrion birds, and the jewels lurking amid the rags 
flashed here and there in the light of the torch. The regal circlet, 
and the armlets and anklets of gold, lay tarnished amid the 
bleaching bones. 

David beholding this, wept aloud, but in a little while a strange 
quietude fell upon him, and he returned to his cave in a sur- 
prising peace of spirit. 

The impulse came upon him often, and he obeyed it the more 
willingly that his visits to the cairn were always followed by the 
same inscrutable calm. He had the greater need of this comfort 
because he found day by day the number of his adherents growing 
smaller, and because the few who were left to him met in imminent 
danger of death. Many had died already, hideously, and many others 
had fallen away from the new faith through fear. At last there 
was left to him a mere handful of some thirty souls, whereas in 
the life-time of Vreda he had numbered his followers by hundreds. 
This remnant met in caves, and their pastor lived the life of a wild 
beast, a saint, and a hero. He fed on roots and berries, and 
drank the rank water of the fens. Night by night he changed 
his resting place, and night by night he lay down not in fear but 
in hope that it might please God to bring his enemies upon him, 
and so take from his weary shoulders the burthen of a duty which 
had grown almost too heavy for him. 

News reached him often of the doings of Feltor and Barxel- 
hold, who held heathen orgies in the house of Vreda, and of 
Wenegog, who offered frequent human sacrifice to his gods. 

Thus the three years had gone by in growing anguish and 
harassment, and the hopes he had once held for the increase of 
the faith in the land were almost dead within him. 

He sat alone at the mouth of a cave upon a hillside. The sun 
had set half an hour before, but there was no refreshment in the 
air, which brooded heavy and motionless upon the forest below 
him. There was a stormy glow in the west, and elsewhere the 
sky was livid. Not a bird chirped, or shy wild thing of the 
woods rustled the undergrowth. The silence sank upon his heart 
like lead. 
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The forest stretched far and far away before him like a green 
sea of arrested billows, and at its utmost rim a ragged line of black 
cloud pushed up into the heavens as if of its own volition. No 
merest breath disturbed the tranquillity of the lower air, but the 
far-off cloud climbed fast and poured up its black battalions north 
and south and west, embracing half the circle of the sky. Its 
gloom saturated the forest rim, and then sponged it out of sight, 
and the dark advance-guard wreathed and rolled and swayed and 
streamed in the fury of a tempest as yet inaudible. 

David was weary in soul and body, and as he watched the 
approaching storm the first sleep he had known for days fell upon 
him with a weight which he had neither wish nor power to resist. 
His head dropped heavily forward, his arms hung lax and motion- 
less at his sides, and he sat Jike a statue of fatigue at rest. 

The first notes of the thunder threatened far away, and the 
first breath of tempest smote the trees and set them shuddering 
and moaning. Swift lightnings split the dense blackness of the 
cloud, but the Saint neither saw nor heard. 

Suddenly, before a drop of rain had fallen, there arose a 
noise of rustling in the wood, as of some heavy body forcing a 
way through the undergrowth. It drew nearer and nearer to the 
cave, and at the moment when the heavens opened with one 
crash and deluge of thunder and flame and rain, Heurtan the 
jester burst from the wood carrying the child upon his shoulder. 
The sudden breaking of the storm so blinded him that for the 
moment he did not perceive the slumbering Saint, but bearing 
headlong on, he dashed into the cave, and setting down the child 
upon the floor, wrung the moisture from his hair and eyes. Then 
breathing hard he stared about him, and started on beholding 
David, who sat with the wind-driven spray of the rain flying in 
upon him, unconscious. 

‘Is he dead?’ cried Heurtan aloud. He seized upon the old 
man’s hand and found it warm, but the rain spray glittered on 
face and beard and naked feet, and the old man’s solitary gar- 
ment of torn woollen stuff was sprinkled with it like hoar frost, 
The brawny dwarf passed an arm beneath his knees, and another 
about his waist, and, lifting the spare figure, gently bore it into 
the cave. The change of posture, softly as it was effected, shot 
burning pains through the old man’s joints, and he awoke, mut- 
tering and struggling against his bearer. ‘ Have no fear,’ cried 
Heurtan. 

‘ Why art thou here?’ asked David, as the jester helped him 
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to his feet. He knew the voice, but the interior of the cave was 
black as night, and neither could see the other. A burst of 
thunder drowned Heurtan’s first words, and made him pause. 
The wind scourged them even here, and bore the flying rain spray 
in wild eddies of mist, unseen but felt. 

‘All are captured,’ Heurtan shouted, when the thunder had 
rolled away. The clanging of the wind about the cavern sounded 
like the clapping of innumerable wings. ‘The queen’s child and 
I are alone escaped, and the chase is now afoot for us and thee.’ 

David gave no answer. 

The child wailed in the wet darkness, and Heurtan, sitting on 
the rocky floor beside him, took him to his arms. At moments the 
lightning showed the inmates of the cave to one another. The 
Saint stood staring towards the grey veil of water at the cave’s 
mouth which blackened constantly as the gloom of night fell 
deeper on the gloom of the storm. Over and over again the 
thick-falling flashes revealed the gaunt figure and the absorbed 
unchanging look. Then on a sudden his place was vacant. The 
jester called on him, and hearing no reply arose and sought for 
him with groping hands. He explored every cranny of the walls 
and traversed every foot of the uneven floor upon his hands and 
knees. 

Before Heurtan had convinced himself that David was no 
longer in the cavern the old man had already struggled far up the 
steep hill-side. That mysterious and overmastering impulse 
which had so often assailed him was again upon him, and this 
time with a force he had never felt before. An inward and un- 
translatable voice that would not be denied drove him to the 
resting-place of the queen, and his worn body, in spite of the 
fatigues which had but an hour ago lain so heavily upon it, was 
filled with a force which seemed more than natural. His rain- 
soaked vesture clogged his steps, the lightning and thunder 
seemed to flame and bellow about his very head, the wind 
buffeted and the deluge blinded him. But that imperious 
impulse from within upheld him, and he fought his way upwards 
in a mad breathless haste, often stumbling, sometimes falling, at 
times waist-deep in some wild watercourse, at times tangled in 


briars, and at times turned aside by some huge rock too precipitous 
to climb. 


At last, bruised and torn in every limb, but as-yet conscious 
of no pain, he reached the summit, and at that instant a great 
banner of lightning flamed out upon the darkness and waved 
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wildly whilst a man might have counted three. Every fissure in 
the grey cairn, every outline of the uneven stones, and every 
blade of grass and patch of moss and leaf of fern that nature’s 
hand had fostered there since the queen had been laid down to 
rest stood clear and distinct before him. It was as if the light of 
heaven had cried to him with a living voice—Behold! 

He made his way to the foot of the cairn. The funeral fire, 
unextinguished but half-blackened by the rain, winked redly in 
its crevices and hissed. He stumbled upon a branch that lay 
beside it, and seizing this he stirred the fire until it blazed again 
in defiance of the dense rain, and then drawing a great brand 
from it he ascended to the top of the cairn and knelt upon the 
edge. Another flaming banner floated out over all the heavens, 
and looking down whilst everything was clearer to sight than at 
broad noon-day, he saw the tarnished gold and shining gems inch- 
deep in rain-spotted water amidst a few soaked rags of silk. He 
saw the bare stones black with the water that filtered between 
their interstices, but not a remnant of the frame that the soul of 
Vreda the queen had worn was there. 

As he looked the swift light died swiftly, and he was left in 
the pitchy darkness of the night again. He waved the hissing 
brand he carried until it flamed, and by its light examined the 
open tomb anew. The gems were there, and the tatters of the 
funeral robe and the darkened circles of gold—but these were all. 

A great and terrible awe seized upon him, and he knelt in 
expectation of some unknown terror. But no voice spoke from 
within or without, and. when he had strengthened his heart in 
prayer he descended from the cairn. And when he was but a 
little way from it the awe he had felt came back upon him with 
tenfold power, and the sense of a near presence smote him with 
an extreme dread. In this trembling of the soul he could not 
tell whether the presence were of good or evil, but he cried out 
upon it with a loud and hollow voice demanding to know what it 
might be. 

And a voice answered him from the darkness— 

‘IT am Vreda!’ 


VI. 


On the eastern side of the woods of Surfled, between the forest 
and the estuary of the Dee, lay a great tract of open grass- 
grown land. Here nine-and-thirty enormous stones marked a 
circle, They stood a hundred yards apart or thereabouts, and 
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allowing for the width of the stones themselves, the circle was 
thus a little more than two-thirds of a mile in diameter. The 
stones wére untrimmed, uneven in form and size, and of a purplish 
grey tinge. At a distance of about four hundred and four score 
yards sprang an inner circle of thirteen stones only, and this inner 
circle was about four hundred and four score yards in width. At 
its centre was yet another circle of Jess than a score yards in 
diameter, rounded by nine-and-thirty stones no more than breast 
high, and with ample room for a man to pass between each two of 
them. Within this final circle the earth was bare and scarred 
with traces of fire, for in the symbolism of the circles the circle 
of the gods embraced the circle of life, and the circle of life 
embraced the circle of death, and this inner ring enclosed the 
place of human sacrifice by fire. 

There were men at work here preparing for the great triennial 
festival to Bel. The men were of the labouring order of the 
priesthood, clothed in rough robes of sheepskin, mere bottomless 
sacks, which, supported by thongs across the shoulders, stretched 
from the armpits to the knees. About the waist each wore a 
broad belt of iron opening by a hinge and fastening with a bolt, 
and at the back of each belt was a ring through which were passed 
the thongs wherewith they tugged their loads. Three men were 
within the fire-scarred enclosure, working with pointed trowels 
at the earth. A white-robed druid with a chaplet of green oak 
leaves about his head and a wand of green ash in his hand 
stood looking on from without the circle, and the labourers 
sweated at the work beneath the taskmaster’s eye. They were 
digging a ringed trench, and this being already excavated to 
the depth of a foot, showed a circle of closely-ranged projecting 
stumps, charred at the top and stoutly set in the ground. 

Whilst this work was going on, other small groups were en- 
gaged in felling and trimming a number of young ash trees on 
the borders of the wood. Others with bundles of the slim trunks 
trailing behind them toiled painfully towards the centre circle. 
These as they arrived were ordered to assist in uprooting the 
charred stumps, and as each stump was withdrawn it was re- 
placed by a young ash trunk of some twelve feet in length. The 
ring being completed, the displaced earth was restored and beaten 
down with rammers of wood. The fire-hardened floor within was 
piled high with dry brushwood, and upon this small logs and 
splittings, dry and green alike, were thrown, until the receptacle 
formed by the ring of tree trunks was almost filled. 
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Here the first day’s work closed, but with the morrow the 
labourers and their overseer were back again. The slim trunks 
were laced together basket fashion with green withes, and so 
formed into a firm circular wall. Then came a score of men, 
marching at a slow.and even pace, and bearing upon their 
shoulders a huge structure of basketwork, some four yards wide 
at, the base, of equal height, and slightly tapering towards the 
top. The bottom was stoutly floored with wattled poles, and the 
top was open. 

This huge basket was set on the rim of the ring of tree- 
trunks and there secured by many plies of green withe. This 
finished the second day’s work. 

The third day brought another huge basket, ball-shaped this 
time, but open at top and bottom, and before this was added to 
the structure a great sausage-shaped crate of withes was fastened 
to either side of it. Yet another basket, not so huge but ball- 
shaped like the last, and also open at top and bottom, completed 
the structure, which bore at last a grotesque resemblance to a 
human figure. Vast, featureless head, set throatless on a formless 
bust, swollen gigantic arms curled and lax at the sides, and great 
skirts of stiff wattle; a figure—remembering its uses—strangely 
like the faith it symbolised ; cruel and hideous, and at once gro- 
tesquely human and inhuman. 

There were touches of domesticity intruded here at times. 
Women, bearing roast or sodden meat, loaves of black bread, and 
queghs of water, were followed by their children, who clung to 
their kilts of hide, and peeped shyly at the white-robed druid and 
the wicker figure. Amongst the rest came a girl of fifteen, shy 
and eager, with wide eyes full of curiosity and awe. The work 
was almost finished, but the labourers rested at the hour 
appointed for their evening meal. The priest blessed a quegh, 
and from a little copper bowl which had floated at the top of it 
poured water on the hands of one after another of the labourers, 
who sang a low slow chant meanwhile, and then being freed of the 
touch of things sacred to Bel, seized on the provender. The 
girl spoke to one of them who, though of the inferior grade, had 
yet a band under him. 

‘Will the green stuff burn, Mendar ?’ 

‘Will it burn?’ said he. ‘ Aye, it will burn well enough, the 
green and the dry together. If all were dry ’twould be over ere 
Bel had time to savour it.’ 
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‘It must hurt greatly to be burned,’ the girl said, after awhile. 
‘I trod upon an ember in the spring of last year. It was worse 
than being cut with a knife.’ 

The man seated on the grass, with a knife in one hand and a 
hacked lump of sodden beef in the other, looked up at her through 
his shaggy eyebrows. 

‘Hurt? Without doubt. Who-cares? They are Mernogaels. 
What else are they made for?’ 

‘Where do they come from ?’ the girl asked him. 

‘Eh? How should I know? They are bought from the 
Toernobants. They eat lizards and roots and what not. "Tis 
said Bel loves the smell of them. May be.’ 

‘Do they cry out ?’ asked the girl. 

‘Cry out? Ay! right merrily! Wilt hear them on Bel’s 
day, if thou’rt old enough.’ 

‘I was nearly old enough at the last festival,’ she answered 
eagerly. Then, surveying the wicker figure, ‘There is no place 
for them to be put in at.’ 

‘Who builds-a house and forgets the door? Seest the rope 
yonder? Take thy Mernogael, bind wrists to ankles, tie him to 
the rope, swing him over the top—seest the hole in the head? 
—then one hath climbed in readiness and waiteth with his knife. 
Slash! Down he droppeth. You can hear the creak of the 
basket-work. And the later he goeth up the less space he hath 
to fall. And they all writhe together like worms in a skin when 
you go a-fishing, and they yell till the smoke it choketh them. 
A merry sight, and doeth the heart good. I shall have seen a 
score such sights with this that cometh next Bel’s day.’ 

‘Is it always the Mernogaels who are burned ?’ 

‘ There is naught else for it in these times when there are no 
wars afoot. In the brave days gone by I have seen five score, 
Lennians and Toernobants, strapping fellows, and never a cry 
amongst them—drop ’em as far and pile ’em as high as you 
might, till the fire began to lick at ‘em. Then they gave us 
music to be sure. But they are staunch lads, and now we are at 
peace with ’em, worse luck! I make no count of these mangy 
Mernogaels.’ 

The taskmaster stood hard by in his white robe and green 
chaplet. His grave features creased into a smile, and he caressed 
his beard with a self-gratulatory air. 

‘We shall have better fare than the Mernogaels, Mendar,’ he 
said, condescending to speech with his humbler fellow, The man 
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rose as his chief pronounged his name, and stood respectfully before 
him. 

‘ That is good hearing, master,’ he said. ‘I have heard naught 
of it until now.’ 

‘Nor I until awhile agone,’ returned the druid. ‘I had it 
from our great father in Odan, Wenegog himself, There are thirty 
and one of the new faith,—a right apt sacrifice.’ 

‘Right apt,’ said the other gladly, and the druid turning 
away, he sat down and renewed his meal with a satisfied coun- 
tenance. 

‘Two score and five of the Mernogaels,’ he said, laughing 
upward at the girl. ‘And thirty and one others.’ He reckoned 
laboriously upon his fingers. ‘Three score and sixteen. There 
will be something to think upon when thou art as old as 
I am.’ 

At this moment there arose a sound of distant singing, and 
the procession returning from the royal chase was seen winding 
its way from the forest to the plain. The noise of the chant 
swelled up and died away, and swelled again like the varying voice 
of the tide. 


Then spake Kalula to the children of the seagod, 
Spake and clanked his sword upon his shield ; 
Rise and meet the son of Badowran, 

Your blood shall rust on his blade ! 


The huntsmen clashed their arms together as they sang, and 
now and again one breaking into a rude improvised dance in 
measure with the song would infect his neighbours with his 
spirit, and the wild band would go waltzing and roaring, with 
flashing eyes, and whirling hair and clanking weapons, and faces 
flushed with the sudden longing of battle. At the head of the 
procession rode Feltor and Barxelhold, she bestriding her un- 
saddled steed manlike, and bending downwards at times to speak 
with Osweng who walked by her side. The wild martial merri- 
ment of their followers was enough removed to make conversation 
possible, but it served to cloak a murmured aside now and again, 
and to keep it from Feltor’s ears. 

Beside the king’s horse strode Wenegog, silent and impassive. 
Suddenly he touched Feltor lightly on the knee and pointed an 
extended finger to the great wicker figure. 

‘See,’ he said quietly, ‘they are ready.’ 
Feltor returned no answer, but the men in front of the pro- 
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cession observing the arch-druid’s gestyre, looked and saw the 
threatening image, and turning, motioned to the rank behind. 
The martial chant died away, rank behind rank falling into silence. 
One knot of singers, flushed and half-maddened by the music, 
danced and yelled for a minute after the rest were still, but their 
comrades laid hands on them and brought them to quiet. The 
company walked sombrely with bent heads. Osweng forgot to 
plume himself, and Barxelhold rode looking downwards still, but 
away from the courtier. 

They marched thus until they had passed the circle by half 
a mile, and then a single hoarse voice starting the strain anew, a 
hundred joined in before the first line was finished, and when but 
a verse or two had been sung the whole mad crowd was leaping 
and roaring again. 

The sun was setting when they reached the palace. In the 
great roofless hall four huge fires were burning, heaped up on 
the earthen floor. At each of these fires was set up a number of 
heavy wooden tripods, and upon each pair of these rested a spit, 
run through the entire body of an animal, wild bull, boar, or 
deer. Hooped wooden vessels and jars cut from solid stone held 
mead and beer, and loaves of black bread made a pyramid upon 
a stone table in the centre of the chamber. The walls of the 
hall were hung with garlands of hawthorn, dog-roses, and oak 
branches, and on the entrance of Feltor and Barxelhold a band of 
musicians playing upon harps, long and short horns, and triangles, 
struck up a discordant air. The entering huntsmen seized the 
theme, and the walls rang to the stirring and barbarous music. 

The king and queen with their immediate following passed 
on to the inner hall, and there upon a rudely fashioned table, 
the great oak beams of which were polished by centuries of use, 
a feast was already spread. Salmon, speared in the Dee, venison 
and boar from the woods of Surfled, dishes of boiled beans and 
honey, and clotted milk and honey, formed the staple of the 
repast, whilst Gallic wine and Italian oil, purchased at much cost 
from the Roman legionaries at Deva, were luxuries which could 
only be found at the royal table. 

In the outer hall the keen-set huntsmen fell with knives and 
hatchets upon the fare provided for them, hacking away vigorously 
at beef, boar, and venison, until every man held his reeking ration 
in both hands and worried at it, standing about the hall, or re- 
clining at half-length against the walls and the solid stone tables 
and benches. The women bore horns of mead and black beer 
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amongst them, and the feasters drank hugely, with laughters and 
shoutings. 

Whilst the feasting was at its height the sky grew black, and 
the first rumblings of distant tempest made themselves heard 
above the noise of merrymaking. The feasters paid no heed, 
even when the first heavy drops plashed down into the roofless 
hall. Cressets of fire burned here and there, and torches stuck 
into crevices of the wall or planted in the earth cast red splashes 
of light in their own immediate neighbourhood, and made the 
spaces between seem darker by contrast. The bards sang and 
played, half the roysterers joined in chorus or sang irrelevant 
ditties of their own, shrieks of simulated fear arose from one of 
the women as some grizzled old warrior haled her on to his knee 
and scored her cheek with his wiry beard, and oaths, jests, 
laughter, opposing airs, and the noise of sudden quarrel made a 
deafening hubbub. Suddenly the thunder clove through it all, 
and the lightning flashed out blindingly. Cressets and torches 
looked blurred and dim between the flashes, and when the skies 
opened and the rain came down the women fled laughing and 
shrieking to their own shelter, and the men planting themselves 
to the leeward of the wall against which the tempest beat at its 
fullest force, carried on their merriment there as best they might. 
The rain, driven by the wind, sprayed over the wall as if a sea 
were there, and the lightning showed the great rebounding drops 
upon the floor like a dense host of tiny silver-clad dancers. 
Cressets, torches, and great roasting-fires hissed and blackened 
and died. Men made rushes from their partial shelter into the 
storm, and returned with drinking horns charged with mead and 
beer. Their comrades, half in rude good humour and half in 
brutality of greediness, fought for the supply. One grey bard, 
mad with the excitement of the storm and the revelry that had 
gone before it, dashed into the midst of the hall and danced there, 
yelling an improvised ode to the thunder whereto no man listened. 

In the sheltered chamber of the king and queen the feast 
went on uninterrupted. Feltor and Barxelhold sat in equal state 
at the head of the table, side by side, in arm-chairs of massive 
oak strewn with costly skins. Feltor was sullen and silent, but 
Barxelhold beamed at her brightest, and evinced a mischievous 
delight at her lord’s anger. Osweng sat next Barxelhold, but the 
king’s eyes so cowed him that he was quite deserted of his airs 
and graces, and hardly dared even to answer her when she spoke 
to him. Seeing this, Barxelhold embarrassed him with favours, 
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serving him with her own fingers, drinking from his cup, touching 
his hand with hers when she desired to speak with him, and 
holding it there whilst she spoke. More than once Feltor had 
his hand upon his knife, and Wenegog sitting impassive below 
him laid a familiar grasp upon his knee and addressed him. Each 
time the king relaxed his hold upon the haft, and without paying 
heed to what the arch-druid might say, turned to a young warrior 
of the court whose business it was to replenish his cup, and who 
stood with it in readiness behind him. Feltor seized the cup and 
drained it, and then lounging with his bare elbow on the board 
and his bearded chin in his palm, glared at Osweng. His 
potations told at last, and the fierce gloom of his eyes grew 
filmed and purposeless. He fell back in his chair and lay lax 
with closed eyes and arms loosely hanging. Osweng recovered 
his courage, and Barxelhold having frozen him with a sudden 
disdain, turned a laughing face upon her father. A sour smile 
crossed the druid’s face, and his lips opened for a soundless 
laugh. 

Hints of the tempest drove in even here, between the curtain 
poles and the roof. At the first peal and flash Barxelhold, feigning 
to be frightened, clung to Osweng, and he once more gaining 
boldness, began again to make love to her. Wenegog, with both 
arms on the table, looked across at them with a half-scornful, half- 
amused toleration. The feast and the storm went on, both one 
and the other growing wilder. There was as little decorum within 
the curtains which sheltered the royal banqueting chamber as in 
the open hall beyond them. One reveller had thrown himself full 
length upon the bench beside the table, and a lady of the court 
sat perched upon his midriff, bending over him and playing with 
his beard, whilst he laughed sleepily back at her. Beside him a 
mere slip of a girl with a face half-insanely alight with wine sat 
on a chief’s shoulder, brandishing an empty wine cup and singing, 
the chieftain meanwhile drinking away below with great com- 
posure, and listening to the story of a bear hunt from his left- 
hand neighbour. Osweng had thrown himself upon the ground 
at Barxelhold’s feet, and now lay looking up at her. She touched 
him twice or thrice with her foot, and once he ventured to 
seize it. 

The thunder split the heavens overhead, and seemed to crash 
among the very rafters of the hall, but it could but silence the 
din of revelry by overpowering it. The swish and pelt of the 
rain were heard in pauses, and the flash of the lightning ever and 
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again paled the lamps and torches as its glare fled past the space 
between the roof and the curtain hangings. 

But without and within the tempest lessened. Pale slow 
gleams of moonlight alternated with the swift glance of the storm, 
and the feasters were {ulling asleep, when the curtains were thrown 
suddenly apart, and Roedweg strode into the hall and advanced 
to the upper end of the table. He bore in his arms the child 
Wankard, who lay asleep in that strong cradle, his hair and 
raiment dripping heavily with rain. After their chieftain, came 
half a dozen of his followers, who, pushing Heurtan the jester into 
the chamber before them, stood near the curtain in a rude irreso- 
lution as if not well knowing whether to enter or remain outside. 

Wenegog and Barxelhold arose, but Roedweg glanced at neither 
of them. Shifting his light burden to his left arm, he stretched 
out his hand and seized on a full horn of wine. He emptied it 
at a draught, and returned it resoundingly to the board. 

‘Is this hunting of babes and dwarfs fit work for men?’ he 
asked growlingly, as he passed his hand across his lips. ‘ A score 
of warriors sent forth to make prey of a child and a fool.’ 

‘ Hast found the arch-heretic ?? Wenegog demanded. 

‘Of a feast day, too, of all days in the year, Roedweg grumbled, 
disdaining the question. ‘And that among the meats which is not 
charred or sodden hath been cleared by this pack.’ 

He kicked together with his foot a heap of the skins which 
lay loose about the floor and set down the sleeping child upon 
the couch thus formed. Wenegog moved forward and stooped as 
if he would lay hands upon the boy. 


‘Nay,’ said Roedweg, ‘that is king’s meat. He is not for thy 
maw.’ 
- €Darest speak thus to me, dog?’ demanded Wenegog. 

‘Dare ?’ laughed Roedweg. ‘ Naught dare I, nor ever dared. 
But spite o’ that, who has the lad shall fight me for him, be he 
god or fiend—or druid.’ 

Wenegog looked darkly at him, but the old man, with his 
feet astride across the child, had reached out a hand to the 
table and seized a remnant of cold venison, and now stood tran- 
quilly munching it. The druid passed him in hot scorn, and 
sweeping to the far end of the chamber stood over Heurtan. 

‘Where is thy master? Thy teacher of lies? Where is he ?’ 

The jester returned no answer, and Wenegog, gazing pas- 
sionately about him, seized a crystal tankard and struck him 


heavily upon the head with it. Heurtan swayed somewhat and 
raised his hand to the wound. 
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‘Where is he ?’ cried Wenegog. 

Heurtan was silent. The storm had rolled away. The few 
revellers who were still awake stared drunkenly at the scene, and 
a voice from the outer hall hiccoughed a stave of a song of war. 

‘Where is he?’ Wenegog cried again, with the tankard poised 
high in his right hand. 

A strange chant, jubilant and wild, rose outside the palace 
walls. Heurtan alone, of all who listened, had heard the strain 
before. His face lightened with an exalted smile, and the hand 
that had pressed upon his wound was raised with the gesture of 
one who listens. 

The strange wild jubilant chant came nearer,—-passed the 
palace,—died away. 

‘I am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in Me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in Me shall never die.’ 

‘Who are these?’ the arch-druid asked. His hand had fallen 
as he listened. 

‘They are followers of the Master whom I follow,’ Heurtan 
answered, breaking his silence. 

‘Then follow thou them,’ said Wenegog. ‘Bind him, and 
take him with the rest.’ He nodded slowly at the jester, his white 
bear] waving up and down. ‘Shalt be rare and warm on Bel’s 
day. Take him away.’ 


VII. 


Ir was the afternoon of Bel’s day. Midway between the ring 
of thirteen stones which represented the circle of life, and the in- 
most ring of thirty-nine stones which represented the circle of 
sacrifice by fire, a great platform of wood had been erected. This 
platform rose to a height of six feet from the ground, and at both 
ends and at the side facing towards the huge image of wicker- 
work was approached by seven steps. At the centre of it was 
placed a stone of green serpentine, curved at top, the squared 
sides of it facing due north and south. On either side of the stone, 
and at a distance of some three or four yards, was a raised chair 
spread with skins. On the turf between the platform and the in- 
most circle of stones was built an altar, on which a sacrificial fire 
already burned. 

In the enormous grassy ring which lay between the first and 
second circles, thousands of people were gathered, and from every 
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side the crowd came pouring in. Here was all the din and tumult 
of a fair. Sellers of mead and ale, of roast meats and bread, and 
of a beverage of thin soured beer mingled with honey, much 
prized in thirsty weather, bawled their wares. Druids sold bits of 
dried hairless skin traced with cabalistic signs for amulets against 
death and disaster, little wooden tablets for success in the chase, 
the dried eyes of wolves, all guaranteed three years old at death, 
to secure good fortune in love, and bored trifles of unpolished jet 
and crystal to ward off the aches and pains of sickness. 

At rapid receipt of custom sat a fat old druid, in wolf-skin 
kilt and chaplet of oak leaves (freshly bound that morning but 
already flaccid and drooping in the summer sun), with three 
copper bowls before him, and in each bowl a bound bunch of 
southernwood twigs. The bowl at his left hand held water known 
to be drawn from the sacred spring of Weeshdaer, the next water 
from the same source, but doubly sanctified by the special blessing 
of the guardian druid of the spring, and the bowl at his right 
a yet more efficacious benediction, since it was not merely drawn 
from the holy spring and blessed by its presiding priest, but 
had served to lave the hands of the arch-priest himself after high 
sacrifice. 

To him came all manner of people with all sorts of gifts, de- 
manding all kinds of blessings. Here an anxious mother brought 
a sick child, and at the price of a sheepskin bought the cheapest 
of the fat druid’s blessings, and had the child saved of all future 
risk of convulsions in teething. Here a man drove a barren ewe 
to get her blessed into fecundity, and paid a roughly shaped ingot 
of copper. Here a girl, blushing and laughing and trying to hide 
from the spectators what she brought, held jealously in both hands 
a brace of dried wolf’s eyes, and to make assurance doubly sure, 
paid an ingot of silver to have them each twice blest with the rich- 
est water. There a fellow limping from an old wound made by a 
poisoned arrow two years earlier, and obstinately refusing to be 
healed. Behind him came two serfs bearing a cage of wicker, in 
which a great auk pecked and fluttered furiously. The druid 
sprinkled him businesslike, and with a wave of his hand indicated 
the spot in which the bird should be bestowed. His assistants 
herded a heterogeneous flock of sheep, goats, screaming wild geese, 
and loud-quacking wild duck, or heaped up mounds of dead mallard, 
teal, and wood-pigeon, and piles of skins, in readiness for transport 
when the fair which preluded the sacrifice should be over. 

Here and there, with an attentive circle about him, a bard 
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harped and sang, and bursts of wild applause or shouts of laughter 
followed his story, according as he told of the deeds of gods and 
warriors, or related the racy adventures of Sarnaku. Here and 
there again a fool-dancer, in his ochre-smeared kilt and head~ 
dress, with face and body lined with ochre and charcoal, sprang 
and contorted for a reward of meat and beer. The women held 
up their male children—who from the earliest age were permitted 
to be present at the festival—high over the heads of the crowd, 
that they might witness the mad antics of the painted fool. 

The crowd discussed the coming sacrifice, and such as had 
intimately known any of the Christian captives were questioned 
and listened to with interest. 

‘There is Elkama,’ said a woman who had an attentive knot 
gathered about her. ‘ She is to be burned to Bel to-day. Right 
glad am I of it, for F 

‘For the men thought her likely to look on,’ a lad of twenty 
or thereabouts broke in, laughing. 

‘Ay,’ said the woman. ‘ Likely enough to look on! Loedfel 
was after her. He’ll hardly be in love with her to-morrow. When 
she’s gone, an honest woman may have a chance again.’ 

The blast of a solitary horn sounded hoarsely shrill over the 
tumult of the crowd, and there were cries for silence everywhere. 
The dancers stopped in their rapidest whirl, the bards suspended 
their song in mid flight, the vendors of meat and ale ceased to 
sell, and the fat druid emptied the contents of his three bowls 
into one, thereby destroying the separate virtues of each, and 
having poured the water upon the ground handed the bowls to an 
attendant and waddled away. Absolute stillness and the silence 
of an expectant awe reigned where a moment earlier all had been 
noise and motion. 

Then arose the pomp of a barbarous music of horns, triangles, 
and voices, and the crowd, first pressing towards the sound, swayed 
apart as it advanced and made a broad lane for the musicians. 
These were robed in white and wore cinctures of copper. Behind 
them came others similarly attired, sprinkling water, having in 
the one hand a bowl and in the other a sprig of southernwood. 
Then followed a band sprinkling rye and barley, and after these 
at a measured interval came Feltor and Barxelhold, at the head 
of a picked band of warriors led by Roedweg. 

Next, pacing one by one, came the priests of the Seven 
Terrors: the priest of the death by Flame, the priest of the death 
by the Knife, the priest of the death by Poison, the priest of the 
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death by Torture, the priest of the death by the Wave, the priest 
of the death by Hunger, and the priest of the death by Thirst. 
They wore chaplets of the oak, which had been steeped in blood 
and seared in fire; and as they passed, calm and slow, the people 
shrank and bowed before them. At the heels of the last Terror 
came the captives, closely guarded, pinioned at the wrists, and 
rolling wild eyes hither and thither on the crowd and upon each 
other. Some among them walked erect with calm faces, and 
some even sang, though the guards struck such of the singers as 
were within their reach upon the lips to silence them. 

After the captives followed the priestly heralds of the Seven 
Joys. Their brows wreathed with oak, they were robed in white, 
and girt at the waist by a broad scarlet band. They walked in 
single file: the herald of the joy of the Chase, the herald of the 
joy of War, the herald of the joy of Love, the herald of the joy 
of the Feast, the herald of the joy of Fertility, the herald of the 
joy of Duty to the king, and the herald of the joy of Obedience to 
the gods. 

Next came a body of the higher order of druids, their rank 
indicated by the breadth of the scarlet cincture worn by each ; 
and behind them Wenegog alone, draped in complete scarlet, 
walking with bent head, and bearing in his right hand the 
sacrificial knife. 

The crowd lingered long before it dared to close in upon the 
wake of that awful figure. 

The musicians who headed the procession took their places at 
the ends of the platform, and the sprinklers of water and rye and 
barley drew up beside them. Feltor and Barxelhold mounted the 
platform and took in silence the seats prepared for them. Roedweg 
and his band also ascended, and stood grouped behind the king 
and queen. The priests of the Seven Terrors passed in front, and 
halting formed a line at the left side. The captives were driven 
in a herd between the sacrificial fire and the figure of wicker- 
work, and the heralds of the Seven Joys ranged themselves on the 
right. The druids in white and scarlet took their stand to right 
and left of the king and queen, and Wenegog mounted the centre 
steps and stood by the stone of sacrifice, knife in hand. 

There was silence for a space, and then a blast, long and loud, 
was blown upon a horn. Then another and another, until seven 
blasts were blown. The crowd began to surge to and fro with 
vague suppressed murmurs, and here and there a sharper cry of 
eagerness or of pain. Ina while it became evident that seven 
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lanes were opened in the dense crowd, partly by the volition of 
the people and in part by the efforts of druids and soldiers. 

Then again there was silence for a space, and those upon the 
platform could see that the edges of each lane were agitated as 
though blown upon by opposing winds. The people knelt and 
bowed as if in extremest awe, and the lanes closed slowly until 
from each there emerged upon the circle a maiden nude from 
head to foot, bearing in her hand an unlighted torch. These were 
the firstborn daughters of seven great chieftains, and they came 
in the name of the seven daughters of There: Lernoe, the god- 
dess of Atonement; Hemdamu, the goddess of Prayer; Wor, the 
goddess of Fecundity; Tenkomba, the goddess of Sincerity; 
Aieshtar, the goddess of the Fruits of the Earth; Somb, the god- 
dess of the Odour of Sacrifice; and Nelbaerkhu, the goddess of 
Warmth. In contrast with the swarthy and sunburned limbs 
and faces of the rougher sort, the bodies of these more delicately- 
bred women shone ivory white. Some of them walked as if they 
were conscious of the sacrifice of modesty to which they were 
ordained, but the others seemed proud of it, for it was only to the 
fairest and noblest and most innocent that the awful task upon 
which they were engaged was given. That task was to ignite the 
fire within the wicker figure when it should be filled with its 
appointed human victims. 

They ranged themselves between the group of captives and 
the altar, each one laying in the sacrificial fire the torch she 
carried, and as the flames caught the torches an aged druid laid 
upon the curved serpentine block, behind which Wenegog stood 
knife in hand, a puff adder, bound upon a stout withe. With a 
slow and deliberate stroke of the knife the arch-priest slit the 
white belly of the reptile, and the aged druid descending the 
steps threw it upon the sacrificial fire. Then another, grave and 
hoary, laid upon the block a lizard, also bound upon a withe, and 
the knife having opened the creature from throat to tail, it also 
was thrown upon the fire. Next a wood-pigeon was sacrificed, 
next a hare, next a lamb, and then a doe. 

Then there was a renewed sway and murmur in the assembly 
as the gathered worshippers anticipated a sacrifice more awful. A 
wild and continued wail of terror and appeal burst from the ranks 
of the captives as their guards fell upon them, and bound them 
wrist to ankle. The vast crowd stood silent with craned necks 
and staring eyes. One of the Mernogaels, more stalwart than his 
comrades, found courage in the abyss of his despair and fought 
madly, but the rest submitted without a struggle. 
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From the midst of the captive group one man was driven 
unpinioned towards the platform. It was Heurtan the jester. 
At the foot of the steps he paused and looked about him, but 
there was no hope of succour, and in the looks of the thousands 
who regarded him, no single glance of pity. His guards scourged 
him forward, and he mounted. The dreadful silence was broken 


‘by murmured incantations from Wenegog. The druids about him 


repeated it. The sound swelled right and left among the crowd 
—a deep hoarse muttering— 


Lord of the Nethergloom, 
Scourger of fiends and men, 
This to appease thee. 


Sweet is the blood-savour, 
Sweet to thy nostrils the burning, 
Master of Evils. 


A man with a gleaming knife between his teeth climbed the 
figure of wickerwork, and having reached the top sat down there 
staring about him and tried the edge of the blade upon his thumb. 
Below him the guards seized upon the victims and threw them 
heaped one upon another at the foot of one of the poles where 
the rope of bark-fibre drooped ready. A score of hands were at 
either end of the rope, and a druid stood near the writhing heap 
of victims with a double handful of thongs of leather. 

The four who had driven Heurtan to the sacrificial stone seized 
him one by each hand and one by each foot, and casting him back 
downwards on its concave surface knelt and strained him there. 
The seven maidens raised their lighted torches from the fire of 
sacrifice, and passing between the stones of the inmost circle 
placed themselves at equal distances about the figure of Bel. 

The arch-druid raised the dripping knife. The muttered 
prayer to the god of Terror had died away and a voice sprang out 
of the stillness. 

‘Hold!’ 

Wenegog looked down and saw David standing in the space 
between the platform and the fire. 

‘The hour is propitious,’ he said, lowering the knife slowly. 
‘Bel has chosen his own sacrifice. Bring him hither.’ 

A score of men started down the broad stairs and paused stock 
still midway. For at the same instant they were all aware of a 
woman robed in a mantle of skin who stood beside the Saint, and 
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to the eyes of everyone who looked upon her she bore the likeness 
of Vreda who had been queen among them. 

The knife fell from Wenegog’s hand and quivered in the beam 
at his feet. The woman mounted the platform and stood before 
him. He glared upon her with his head thrown backward, and 
his white beard jutting out towards her. Her face was no longer 
the face of Vreda, but it bore a serenity beyond all earthly calm, 
and it was beautiful past worship. 

At the first glimpse of her Barxelhold rose with a cry and ran 
towards Feltor, but he also arose and waved her back with a com- 
manding horror which arrested her. And the two, ghastly pale 
and trembling, looked upon the new comer, and the face they 
saw was no more the face of Vreda. 

The woman turned and moved a hand and spoke. Her voice 
was sweet and low, but it reached every ear in the crowd. 

‘I forbid this sacrifice.’ 

She turned again upon Wenegog, and he recoiled from the 
stone. The guards released Heurtan, and he, arising in terror and 
bewilderment from the stone, beheld her face and falling upon his 
knees kissed her raiment. 

‘Forbid ?’ gasped Wenegog. His eyes started and his claw- 
like nails clutched at his bare scalp between the oak-leaves of his 
crown. ‘* Who forbids?’ 

‘I,’ shé answered ; ‘ God’s messenger.’ 

The druid cowered and shook. Her glance dwelt upon him 
with a calm of pity and knowledge dreadful to endure. He cast 
both hands high and wide into the air and cried aloud—‘ Depart! 
To-day Bel goes hungry!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


The Nightingale, an Over-rated Bird—Sappho an Over-rated Poet, 
according to Mrs. Piatt—Poets on the Nightingale, their recklessness 
of Natural History—What does the Scythe say?—Answers to this 
Question in Immortal Numbers—Whence did William Wordsworth 
steal his Ode to Duty?—The Orphic Hymn to Law—Why are 
Johnians called by an undesirable Nickname ?—Rondeau, by Mr. 
Austin Dobson—The Old Saloon and Vernon Lee on Botticelli— 
Peasantry of Picardy, an idyllic people, more or less—Petit 
Chanson Picard—Note on Mephistopheles by Mr. Walter Pollock. 


\ R. GEORGE ROBBINS, the auctioneer, has been laughed 

at for his description of an estate where the only draw- 
backs were ‘the litter of the rose leaves, and the noise of the 
nightingales.’ The roses and bulbuls would have been the 
paradise of a Persian poet, but I am inclined to agree with the 
auctioneer. When one goes to bed one wants to sleep, not to 
listen to music, even if that music be not, as in Théophile 
Gautier’s definition, ‘the most expensive of noises.’ The music 
of the nightingale is inexpensive, which perhaps is a reason for 
regretting that we do not hear him north of the Tweed. Whether 
it be enjoyable is a question of taste. That it is preferable to Sleep, 
‘of all Gods,’ quoth Pausanias, ‘ the dearest to the Muses,’ I 
deny. If it is to be a choice between Philomel and Hypnos, 
between the noisy and pertinacious fowl and soft-winged Sleep, 
give me the lover of Pasiphae. Lately one saw, in an American 
magazine, a statement by a distinguished lady poet, Mrs. Piatt, 
that Sappho was, of all lady poets, about the most ‘over-rated.’ 
This was an original remark, and rash—if the fair critic did 
not know Greek. ‘The mortal muse of the Molian land’ will 
survive the appreciation of a Transatlantic rival. It seems almost 
equally daring to call the nightingale an over-rated bird. Yet 
this is the effect he makes on a northern man, who hears him 
rarely, and could dispense with his inopportune and uncalled- 
for midnight serenade altogether. Besides, a nightingale has no 
strength of character. It is a fact that this foreign songster will 
find a worm and then let it be taken from him by a British 
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chaffinch without a struggle. This may symbolise the relations 
of the artist and the capitalist, and offers a pretty topic for a fable 
by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
* * 
» 

The treatment of the nightingale by poets appears to show 
that they are either pessimistic or imitative—servum pecus. 
They insist that the hen nightingale does the singing (a mistake 
as old as Homer), and that the singing is of a melancholy 
character, like the French language as understood by Mr. 
Lilyvick. Probably the nightingale first comes into literature in 
the nineteenth book of the Odyssey, line 520. Penelope is the 
speaker: ‘Even as when the daughter of Pandareus, the brown 
bright nightingale, sings sweet in the first season of the spring, 
from her place in the deep leafage of the trees, and with many a 
turn and trill she pours forth her full-voiced music bewailing her 
child, dear Itylus, whom once unwittingly she slew with the 
sword, Itylus the son of Zethus the prince; even as her song my 
troubled soul sways to and fro.’ So powerful is tradition that 
this old Athenian story has made most modern poets hear a 
melancholy note in the jubilant song of the nightingale. She 
‘leans her breast upon a thorn ;’ she sings, 

They have all forgotten, oh summer swallow, 
But the world shall end when I forget. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold follows the Greek: 


Hark, ah, the Nightingale ! 

The tawny-throated ! 

Hark, from that moonlit cedar what a burst ! 

What triumph ! hark,—what pain ! 

O wanderer from a Grecian shore, 

Still, after many years, in distant lands, 

Still nourishing in thy bewildered brain 

That wild, unquenched, deep-sunken, old-world pain— 
Say, will it never heal ? 


Yet the bird that sings is not Philomela, but Philomelus, so 
to speak, and he sings, as other birds do, for motives connected 
with sexual selection, and his notes are not melancholy, but 
jubilant—‘ eternal passion,’ if you please, but not ‘ eternal pain.’ 
They sounded sad, though, to some shepherd ‘in the Thracian 
wild,’ or to some fisher drifting off shore, in the Attic moonlight, 
and he fancied this fable of Philomel, explaining why the night- 
ingale sobs, and why the swallow utters her sharp thin cry. And 
we are so swayed by Greece, which ‘rules the present from the 
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past,’ that English poets will hear, for ever, a melancholy regret 
in the glad outburst of the nightingale. 


x ah 


” 

If the nightingale laments, what does the Scythe say, whis- 
pering through the grass in June? Other people may construe 
the Scythe’s speech for themselves: here are two variations on 
‘one rendering, by two hands : 


SCYTHE SONGS. 
I. 


Stalwart mowers, brown and lithe, 
Over summer meads abloom, 

Wielding fast the whispering Scythe, 
Where is all the old perfume ? 

Breathes it yet in tender gloom, 
Soft through Hades’ twilight air ? 

Where hath Summer-tide her tomb ? 
Hush, the Scythe says, where, ah where! 


Comes the long blade gleaming cold 
Where the garden-ground is spread — 
Rays of pearl on crowns of gold, 
Dainty daisies, white and red! 
Dames that o’er them once would tread, 
Damsels blithe and debonair, 
Where is all your sweetness fled ? 
Hush, the Scythe says, where, ah where! 


Time! who tak’st and giv’st again 

All things bitter, some things sweet, 
Must we follow, all in vain 

Follow still those phantom feet ? 


Is there not some grass-grown street, 
Some old, yew-begirt parterre, 

Where our Dreams and we may meet ? 
Hush, the Scythe says, where, ah where ! 


Il. 
(VARIATION. ) 
Mowers, weary and brown, and blithe, 
What is the word methinks ye know, 
Endless over-word that the Scythe 
Sings to the blades of the grass below ? 
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Scythes that swing in the grass and clover, 
Something, still, they say as they pass ; 
What is the word that, over and over, 
Sings the Scythe to the flowers and grass? 


Hush, ah hush, the Scythes are saying, 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep, 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep! 
Hush—'tis the lullaby Time is singing— 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass, 
Hush, ah hush! and the Scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass! 


* * 
* 


One marvels, or rather, on reflection, does not marvel, that 
William Wordsworth has escaped the attention of the cheap 
moralist and penny literary detective. In writing an Ode to Duty, 
the poet surely ought to have been frank and above-board. And 
William Wordsworth seems frank, but it is only his cunning. 
‘This ode,’ he says, ‘ is on the model of Gray’s Ode to Adversity, 
which is copied from Horace’s Ode to Fortune.’ Then he goes 
on to talk about his wife and his sister, and their family jokes. 
Not a word, you will observe, about the true fountain of the past, 
from which William had been stealing fire. Naturally the cheap 
moralist does not read the Orphic Hymns; if he did he would find, 
‘Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, and the most ancient 
heavens through Thee are pure and strong,’ in these curious 
Neoplatonic effusions. Ifthe Orphic hymn to Law was not in 
Wordsworth’s mind when he wrote these lines, the coincidence is 
beautiful ; but he had a perfect right to translate the ideas of the 
Orphic author, if he chose, into a hymn, not on Law, but the 
Lawgiver. Here they are, the Neoplatonic ideas: 


’Adavarwv Kadéw kai Ovytov a&yvov dvaxta 

> , , , La 
Ovpaviov Nopov, dorpobérnv, odpyyioa Sixainv 

4, > > e ‘ A , ‘ , 
movTou T eivadtov Kai yns, pioews 7d BEBarov 
axes, doraciacrov det THpodvTa Vopovow 

e »” , , > ‘4 >. = e 4, 
olow dvwbe dépwv péyav ovpavov adtds ddever. 


GAAG, pakap, Tavtipe, HeporABte, war Tobevée, 
evpeves Hrop Exwv pvyjpnv o€o Téutre, hepiorre. 
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If this was not the source of Wordsworth’s inspiration, he 
inherited the soul of the Orphic poet, or (which I am inclined to 
think is the true explanation) he happened to hit on the same 
set of ideas. 


* * 
* 


Various theories about the unseemly old nickname applied 
to members of St. John’s College, in Cambridge, have been given 
by various antiquaries. The least plausible by far is derived, by 
analogy, from a fanciful or even mythical account of the first 
naming of the Skunk. Two naturalists, fellow-travellers, dis- 
covered, it is said, the Skunk, at one and the same moment. 
Then the following dialogue might have been heard in the silence 
of the primeval forest :— 


Naturalist 1. He looks like a Skunk! 

Naturalist 2. He behaves like a Skunk! 

Naturalist 1. He has other properties of the Skunk !? 
Both Naturalists. Let ’s call him a Skunk! 


But this anecdote, inconsistent even with itself, does not 
explain why Johnians were originally called—what they are 
called. A new hypothesis occurs to the intellect. At a sister 
University there are two Halls for the instruction of the fairer 
and fleeter sex, the Atalantas of the intellectual race. One of 
these Halls is dedicated to the pious and mathematical memory 
of Mrs. Somerville, the other to Lady Margaret. Now it is - 
whispered, by the profane, that the damsels of Mrs. Somerville 
originally styled their fair sisters of Lady Margaret’s, ‘ Margarets,’ 
then ‘Gretchens,’ then, ‘for love and for euphony,’ ‘ Megs,’ and 
finally ‘Pegs.’ Let it be remembered that St. John’s, in Cam- 
bridge, is a Lady Margaret’s foundation. Trinity men would 
first call the students ‘ Margarets,’ then ‘ Megs,’ then ‘ Pegs,’ then 
they would go to the full, breadth of the present expression, 
by the mere change of a vowel. I cannot put it more delicately 
than that ; and the argument seems well worthy of the attention 
of the Cambridge philologists. But perhaps these ideas are 
hesterne rose, and have all been invented, and exploded, long 
ago. Such is the history of philological discoveries. 


} Here the expression has been slightly refined.—A. L. 


* * 
* 
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ALBI, NE DOLEAS. 
(Hor. i. 33.) 

Love mocks us all. Then cast aside 
These tuneful plaints, my Albius tried, 

For heartless Glycera, from thee 

Fled to a younger lover. See,— 
Low-browed Lycoris burns denied 
For Cyrus ; he (though goats shall bide 
With wolves ere she in him confide) 

Turns, with base suit, to Pholoé :— 

Love mocks us all! 


So Venus wills, and joys to guide, 
’Neath brazen yoke pairs ill-allied 
In form and mind. So linked she me 
(Whom worthier wooed) to Myrtale, 
Fair, but less kind than Hadria’s tide,— 
Love mocks us all! 
Austin Dosson. 


* * 
* 


Some time ago this vessel came into violent collision with 
‘The Old Saloon’ in Blackwood’s Magazine. The question was 
whether a man might honourably republish his short stories, or 
whether only long stories might be honourably republished. The 
commander, or commanders, of the ‘ Old Saloon ’ (his name or their 


. names are unknown to me) writes so courteously on my rude 


assault that I can never go forth to war again with him, or with 
them. But if he had ever seen the Botticelli frescoes in the Villa 
Lemmi at Florence he would probably regret their removal to the 
Louvre as much as Vernon Lee regrets it. In her Juvenilia 
Vernon Lee has a good deal to say about the pity of it—of the 
removal. It is a great pity. The Villa Lemmi was an ordinary 
small Italian country house just outside Florence. I shall never 
forget the plough lying near the door; it was the plough Virgil 
describes in the Georgics, vomer aduncus, not improved in all 
these two thousand years. In one of the rooms were the frescoes, 
somewhat damaged, but still on the wall where Botticelli painted 
them for a wedding festival among his friends. They had great 
freshness and purity. There was an unspeakable delight in stand- 
ing where the painter had stood so long ago, and seeing the forms 
he had left behind him, a present to his friends, a gift to all the 
ages. The Municipality of Florence or some rich Florentine 
should have bought the villa, and the frescoes should always have 
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stayed at home. They are lost in the Louvre, far from the little 
country house, the olives, the Virgilian plough, the memory of 
Botticelli, and of that marriage and merry-making. I don’t care 
if I never see again those grave faces, those pure colours, that 
lady with the yellow hair. ‘’Tis gone, ’tis gone;’ the life is out 
of it all. The only good excuse for moving such works of art 
from their home—such passages from their context—is when we 
have no choice between removal and destruction. I wish the Elgin 
marbles were back in the Parthenon; they are a sad sight in our 
bleak and grubby museum. 


* * 


* 

Picardy seems to be an idyllic place still, if one may judge by 
the following chanson which comes singing thence. Probably 
there is a happy mean somewhere between the too ingenuously 
artless and poetic peasants of George Sand, and the sordid 
sinners that sadden us in Balzac’s Les Paysans, or in M. Jules 
Marie’s excellent Roman d’une Figurante. Perhaps the poet to 
whom we owe this chanson has found out the land where peasants 
can have an eye on the main chance without losing all their 
poetry, or forgetting to set a fir-tree bough in Bernadette’s window 
on May night. 

PETIT CHANSON PICARD. 
Pale leaves waver and whisper low 
(Silvered leaves of the poplar tree), 
Waters wander and willows blow 
In Picardie. 


Misty green of the orchard grass, 
Grass-grown lanes by the sedge-fringed lea, 
Pleasant ways for the feet that pass 
Through Picardie. 


Here the youth on a blue May night, 

Soft to his maiden’s home steals he, 
Binds a bough to the lintel’s height 
Of dark fir tree. 


Gaston sigheth for Bernadette ! 
(Sorrow to come—or joy to be ?) 
This she knows by the token set 
In secresy. 


Long lagoons where the lilies lie 
(Blossoms and buds of ivory), 

Sweet the meadows and fair the sky 

Of Picardie ! 
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Where be the waters to drown regret ? 
Where be the leaves of Sleep’s own tree ? 
Nowhere else in the world—nor yet 
In Picardie. 
C. 


. * 
* 


Since I had the honour of writing some notes on the 
Mephistopheles of the stage for Lonaman’s MaGazing, it has 
been my good fortune to see and hear the part interpreted by 
M. Edouard de Reszke at Drury Lane in Gounod’s opera. M. de 
Reszke’s performance seems to me worthy to rank with M. Faure’s. 
He is not, as a great French painter said Mephistopheles should 
be, mince, nerveux, but he adapts the part, without in any way 
robbing it of plausibility, to his own physical qualifications. He 
is imposing, jovial in a devilish kind of way, sardonic, light as a 
eat in spite of his heavy build, always impressive. His knowledge 
of and skill in stage technique is most striking throughout, and 
one passage of the music he interpreted, to me at least, for the 
first time. This is an ascending passage in the orchestra just 
towards the end of the Garden scene. It generally seems to have 


no special dramatic meaning. M. de Reszke gave it one by pass- 
ing across the back of the stage with a kind of stealthy triumphant 
run, each noiseless and fateful stride marking a note in the 
upward sequence. But throughout his business and acting were 
as good as his singing, and to say that is to say very much. 

W. H. P. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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